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Editorial Comments 


CHARLES DARWIN 


URING the lifetime of Queen Victoria many famous people wrote many 

famous books, but ‘the most important book of the century’, published in 
November 1859, was The Origin of Species. The first edition was sold out on 
the day of publication. The subject matter was such as to make Darwin’s wife 
fear for the salvation of his soul, and Adam Sedgwick declare that the author 
possessed a ‘demoralized understanding’ and had done his best to plunge 
humanity ‘into a lower grade of degradation’ than any that had yet been recorded. 
The storm of controversy reached its height the following year at the meeting of 
the British Association in Oxford, when the celebrated duel took place between 
T. H. Huxley and Bishop Wilberforce (commonly known as ‘Soapy Sam’). 

In many ways it was quite astonishing that Darwin should have become any 
sort of celebrity. His early life did not suggest in any way that he was likely to 
be outstanding. As a schoolboy he was said to be ‘conscientious, but un- 
inspired’. As a medical student in Edinburgh he was a failure and left after two 
sessions. When he was removed and sent to Cambridge, he obviously enjoyed 
shooting snipe and collecting beetles better than studying, and came out tenth 
on the list of those who had not attempted an honours course. 

The typical genius is a person of quick grasp, but Darwin, even in the subject 
to which he eventually gave his life, was a remarkably slow worker. One 
imagines that he would have come off very badly in a modern intelligence test; 
he would have answered far too few questions in the allotted time. Nor was he 
the kind of person who has sudden flashes of illumination. We do indeed hear 
of one such experience, when he solved the problem of why organisms of the 
same stock diverge as they become modified; he suddenly saw the solution 
when he was driving in his carriage, and said in later life that he could remember 
the very spot on the road where it happened. But that seems to have been the 
only flash of intellectual lightning that he ever experienced. He read slowly, 
wrote slowly, thought slowly, and tested every step deliberately as he proceeded. 
Ideas formed in his mind gradually and linked themselves together by a process 
of slow growth. He used to say that he was not even quick enough to hold an 
argument with anybody, and that was probably true, for in conversation his 
sentences were involved and sometimes unintelligible, and even in writing he 
only made himself reasonably clear after slow and laborious correction—either 
by himself or his daughter. 

Moreover, he suffered constantly from ill-health. One of his sons, writing 
after his death, said: ‘it is . . . a principal feature of his life, that for nearly forty 
years he never knew one day of the health of ordinary men, and that thus his 
life was one long struggle against the weariness and the strain of sickness’. 
While on his famous voyage on the Beagle he had been stricken with a long 
and severe illness, and when he returned home, his father gave it as his medical 
opinion that he was too delicate to undertake regular duties in the world. By 
degrees he became worse, and constantly suffered from ‘weakness, fatigue, 
headache, insomnia, sinking feelings, and dizziness’. Sometimes even the 
weight of a book was too much for him to support, and on occasion he 
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would take a book to pieces so that he could hold up a small part at a time. 

No doubt there was some hereditary basis for his ill-health, for on both sides 
of his family there was a history of eccentricity and depression. But Dr Douglas 
Hubble, in articles in the Lancet, has put forward the view that his illness was 
psychopathic, and has pointed out that it was a useful adjustment to his career 
and a positive benefit to him. It enabled him to avoid all distractions of a social 
kind and to excuse himself from thinking seriously about any other subject than 
his own. Moreover, his sleepless nights allowed him to brood in solitude over a 
generalization which a couple of hours observing and recording the following 
morning would put to the test of realistic examination. 

But no man is a genius on the basis of his disabilities, and Darwin had other 
more notable qualities that have to be taken into account. One of them was his 
love of facts. No one appreciated a fact for its own sake more than Darwin did. 
That showed itself in all he did. When, for example, he wrote to Wallace to 
congratulate him on the birth of a son, he begged him to note down the date on 
which the child first began to secrete tears. Similarly, he himself used to note 
down the results of the two games of backgammon that he played with his wife 
every night, and in one of his letters recorded that she had won only 2,490 
games whilst he had won 2,795. 

Another quality was his passion for truth. One evening, when his friend 
Romanes was staying with him, there was a discussion about the sublime, and 
Darwin said that he himself had felt the sense of the sublime most deeply when 
he had stood on one of the summits of the Andes. The talk then took another 
direction, and about an hour later Darwin retired to bed, leaving Romanes and 
one of his sons to continue their talk. They were still at it at one o’clock in the 
morning, when the door opened and Darwin appeared in dressing gown and 
slippers. ‘Since I went to bed’, he said, 


I have been thinking over our conversation in the drawing-room, and it has just 
occurred to me that I was wrong in telling you I felt most of the sublime when on 
the top of the Cordillera: I am quite sure that I felt it even more when in the forests 
of Brazil. I thought it best to come and tell you this at once in case I should be putting 
you wrong. I am sure now that I felt most sublime in the forests. 


Then, having served the interests of truth, he went back to bed. 

It goes without saying that he loved working things out. He even arrived at 
the decision that he must marry by logic. Apparently before there was any 
suitable lady on the horizon, he made some notes on the subject, jotting down 
the advantages and disadvantages of matrimony. Among the advantages were: 
‘children (if it please God)—constant companion (& friend in old age)— 
charms of music and female chit-chat’. Among the disadvantages were: 
‘terrible loss of time, if many children forced to gain one’s bread; fighting about 
no society’. He contrasted ‘living all one’s days solitarily in smoky, dirty London 
house’, with ‘a nice soft wife on a sofa, with good fire and books and music 
perhaps’, and came to the conclusion that he really must marry. Then he wrote 
‘Q.E.D.’ at the bottom. He seems to have gone to work almost immediately to 
find the necessary lady. In about a year’s time he had done so, and a most suit- 
able person she was. Fortunately, they fell in love with each other, and so 
romance was satisfied as well as logic. 
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He also had the patient capacity for living with his facts, and turning them 
over and over again until they began to arrange themselves into a pattern; he 
would then make a tentative generalization and put it to the test. ‘He often said’, 
wrote his son Francis, ‘that no one could be a good observer unless he was an 
active theorizer.’ Yet his theorizing was held strongly in check; he was reluctant 
to speculate overmuch, and his results were achieved by patient and dogged medi- 
tation that was in touch with facts all the time. He himself considered that his 
success was chiefly due to ‘the love of science, unbounded patience in long reflect- 
ing over any subject, industry in observing and collecting facts, and a fair share of 
invention as well as of common sense’. That seems to be a very fair assessment. 

It must not be thought, however, that he was a dull fellow. On the contrary, 
everyone seems to have found him unusually charming, and it is clear that he 
had an extraordinary power of interesting other people in his ideas. When he 
had guests, he was always able to put them at their ease, talking gaily, with 
liveliness and humour, and always managing to draw into the conversation any 
who were strangers. When his son Willy was at school he once wrote to him 
that the only way to acquire pleasant manners was to try to please everybody 
he came into contact with—‘schoolfellows, servants, and everyone’—and when 
he wrote that, he was describing his own attitude. 

He also possessed a genuine and endearing humility. Whenever he suggested 
an original idea to his learned friends he would preface it with the words: ‘You 
will think all this utter bosh.’ When he wrote about his wife, he described her 
as being ‘infinitely my superior in every single moral quality’. His autobiography, 
intended only for his children, shows him astonished that he had ever become 
famous: ‘With such modest abilities as I possess, it is truly surprising that 
I should have influenced to a considerable extent the belief of scientific men on 
some important points.’ 

He could not, of course, shut himself up so completely in one approach to 
life without losing sight of those aspects of truth which can only be found along 
other approaches. He once loved music very much, and enjoyed Milton and 
Wordsworth, but his taste for such things became atrophied, and in the end he 
complained that now he could ‘do nothing but grind scientific facts into 
scientific generalizations’. He started off with a belief in God, though it is 
doubtful whether that belief was ever much more than an acceptance of general 
opinion, but that, too, withered; disbelief gradually crept over him, and in the 
end he discovered that his faith (such as it had been) was no longer there. He 
tells us that he parted with it without any distress, and he certainly seems to 
have taken no more trouble over it. Late in life he told a clergyman that physical 
weakness had prevented him from feeling ‘equal to deep reflection on the 
deepest subject which can fill a man’s mind’. 

As we remember the centenary of the publication of The Origin of Species 
and the stir which it made, it seems fitting that we should take the opportunity 
to consider afresh the relationship between science and religion, and therefore 
it is to that subject that seven of our articles this quarter are devoted. Some of 
them are general, some are concerned with subjects considered by Darwin 
himself, and one discusses the science of psychology which, in some of its 
aspects, raises related problems. 


THE CHANGING RELATIONSHIP OF SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION 


C. A. Coulson 


VERY LARGE part of our world is in no doubt concerning the relation 

between science and religion. ‘One by one’, said Sir James Fraser, ‘the gods 
have been toppled from their thrones.’ It does not matter that their place has 
been taken by vague impersonal forces like gravity and genes. What does matter 
is that both for the hundreds of millions who accept the Communist interpreta- 
tion of life with its clear-cut claim that ‘all science contradicts all religion’, and 
equally for those other millions who know that they are living in a technological 
age of unprecedented magnificence, and all too easily come to believe that 
science, the ultimate source of the new, richer and more varied life that they 
now live, is alone responsible for the profound changes of the last 300 years— 
for both these large groups, man has succeeded where the gods have failed; 
all that is now needed is the epitaph, for God is dead. 

It was not always thus. And no symposium of the present kind would be 
complete without some reference to the historical stages through which this 
relationship of science and religion has passed. If we exclude the early Chinese 
science, and the equally interesting yet almost wholly abortive Greek and 
Egyptian science, we can trace three phases. These phases are, of course, not 
distinct, nor can they be sharply delineated from each other. But simply to 
enumerate them is to see our main problem in its right perspective. Science 
began, cradled within the Christian faith. It broke loose with all the emotional 
turbulence of ’teenage youth, till it became of age. Now it has acquired its 
freedom, and with that freedom begins to sense its responsibilities. 

The early dependence of science upon the Church is clear enough to anyone 
who reads St Thomas (never mind that his science is quite unacceptable today). 
But it was just as much true of Robert Grosseteste and Roger Bacon at Oxford 
in the thirteenth century, and of that wonderful group—men such as Robert 
Boyle, Isaac Newton, John Ray, Seth Ward and Bishop Wilkins—who founded 
the Royal Society in the magical seventeenth century. Yet this was not science 
as we know it, for the presuppositions behind it were frankly theological. Science 
was chiefly the handmaiden of theology, imprisoned within the thought-forms 
of its parental background. This was why even so great a scientist as Newton 
could be described by Lord Keynes not as the first modern scientist, but rather 
as the last of the alchemists, for whom esoteric, mysterious and religious 
knowledge was intimately mixed with the regular inflexibility of scientific law. 

There had to be revolt; and it would have been surprising if it had not issued 
in conflict. The story of the last 300 years is the story of the emanicipation of 
science. What we sometimes refer to as the separate points of disagreement are 
only aspects of one great movement. The conflict did not begin in 1857 with 
Darwin and Wallace, nor in an earlier generation with Hutton and Playfair 
challenging biblical authority for the date of creation. It began when the first 
serious attempt was made to find a law that would correlate and—as we quaintly 
say—‘explain’ the results of a series of different experiments. In the second 
charter of the Royal Society, the Fellows were directed by King Charles to 
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devote their energies ‘to the glory of God and the welfare of the human race’. 
But they could only achieve either of these ends if they were free to think for 
themselves, and this meant independence. That magnificent group who estab- 
lished the Royal Society may have been godly men. But from the moment when 
they decided never to meet without doing an experiment and then pondering 
on its significance, they set a course that was bound to end in conflict with their 
religious presuppositions ; for in their interrogation of Nature, and the building- 
up of a consistent pattern out of the answers which Nature gave, they were 
claiming the right to a new way of looking at things. From thenceforward it 
became the effective, if not always acknowledged, aim of science to eliminate 
God from the world picture that it sought to develop. 

We can see all this so much more clearly now. And perhaps the greatest 
tragedy of the struggle was that it was not recognized at the time; for if it had 
been, a good deal of the bitterness of the late-Victorian age could have been 
avoided, and, with it, the estrangement of a substantial fraction of the scientists 
of today. We may take any one of the particular issues—the age of the earth, 
or the theory of evolution—and, when we analyse it, we can see that both parties 
were fighting for the same ultimate freedom; this was the right to interpret the 
world of human experience from their own point of view. Now any interpretation 
of human experience, whether it be called science or theology, is only possible 
by the use of concepts. These are the great co-ordinators, and they are just as 
necessary in theology as in science. So, when in 1861 the ill-fated Bishop 
Wilberforce attacked Darwin’s theory by stating that ‘if the theory of evolution 
is true, the Book of Genesis is a lie, and the Book of Life falls to pieces’, what 
he was really demanding was the right to interpret the development of the 
human race within the framework set out in the Old and New Testaments, and 
bound up with the concepts of Adam, the Fall, God’s providence and man’s 
redemption in Jesus Christ. Yet nothing in the theory of evolution necessarily 
contradicted this pattern of interpretation. But equally, nothing in the Christian 
doctrine of Creation, Fall and Redemption necessarily contradicted the funda- 
mental concepts in the theory of evolution. Neither could contradict the other 
for the simple reason that the respective concepts operated in different mental 
frameworks. Similarly, when the Church tried to resist the ‘encroachment’ of 
geology into the Old Testament, it was because Christians wanted the right to 
interpret creation in terms of God’s activity, and they did not recognize that the 
geologists were themselves claiming a similar right—to interpret the rocks and 
fossils and the chalk cliffs of Dover in terms of their own concepts—that is, 
temperature and density, oxidation, reduction and the like. 

The phase of conflict was a time in which official Christianity appeared to be 
losing almost every battle. But since official Christianity had hitherto claimed 
possession of the whole of the stage, it was inevitable that the entry of a new 
actor should diminish the authority of the first. To some people it seemed as if 
this process could only end with the complete overthrow of religious faith. So 
the ‘prophets of the new age’, like H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett, wrote letters 
to each other, assuring one another that ‘all religion, of every sort, is dead’. But 
this would not do. In some way both actors most evidently had some part to 
play. Only the unrealistic iconoclast could fail to see that both religion and 
science represented modes of man’s awareness which were too sincere and 
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influential for either to be abandoned, and that somehow space must be found 
for both. If it was not possible for them to speak in unison, then they must not 
shout each other down; a gentlemen’s agreement must be tolerated, whereby 
each permitted the other freedom to exist, provided that no direct attack was 
made by the one upon the other. This might be called the era of coexistence— 
a time of uneasy peace. 

This second phase was profoundly unsatisfactory. In the first place each 
party despised the other. I remember, in the early 1920s, how bitter were the 
attacks made in the pulpit upon Sigmund Freud. They were made by preachers 
who had not made the mental effort necessary to appreciate the concepts by 
which Freud had sought to make his interpretative patterns of psychology. 
And I remember such taunts as ‘the scientists claim they can make all things: 
very well, let them make life, and then we shall know where we stand’. On the 
other side, I remember too how, when I went to Cambridge as an under- 
graduate in that same decade, there was hardly a scientist among my friends 
who had any use for the Church; for it seemed obscurantist, it was much too 
pietistic, and—as the C.O.P.E.C. conference of those days showed—it had 
practically no cohesion in matters of social policy, and very little effective 
knowledge of international relations. (To some extent these criticisms 
would not apply to the Roman Catholic Church; but its position was hedged 
about in so authoritative a way, and cluttered up with so much medieval 
rubbish, that it made very little impression on any of my agnostic scientific 
friends.) 

The era of coexistence could not last. For science, in its own search for pattern 
and meaning, dare not obey any ‘keep-off-the-grass’ notice. Canon Raven has 
reminded us in his Gifford Lectures that the whole field of human experience 
was fit study for science. And this included the Order of Nature. So the nesting 
of a wren, the song of a chaffinch, the experience of a saint—in one aspect or 
another, they all ‘belong’ to science. Any attempt to partition human experience 
into those parts which are to be explained by science, and those which are to 
be explained by religion, does despite to our own human convictions that the 
world is one; and for the Christian who has read the story of creation in the 
book of Genesis, and has realized that his incarnational faith speaks of God 
entering this Order of Nature, and becoming obedient to its pattern, it is 
fundamentally false to tolerate a dichotomy of this kind. 

But this situation is changing. There is no time to expound here the causes of 
this change. Partly they lie within science, being bound up with the Principle 
of Complementarity, as a result of which scientists have come to see the true 
nature of their work more clearly, and now seldom make such extravagant 
claims as were usual fifty years ago. Partly also they lie in religion, where a 
similar humility can be discerned. Partly also they are the fruit of fifty years of 
tumultuous international relationships, even the cynicism, bitterness and 
abandon of two world wars; perhaps most of all there is the recognition that 
almost all the really grave problems that face our present generation escape any 
one single framework. Problems such as A.I.D., the hydrogen-bomb, auto- 
mation and world population loom before us too complex and too menacing to 
be adequately discussed within any one set of concepts. The H-bomb, for 
example, is not just technological and scientific, to be dealt with within the 
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scheme of concepts of modern science; nor is it just political and diplomatic; 
nor is it just religious. In the fullest sense of the words, it is all five. 

What I am claiming is the recognition that even if the concepts used in 
science are able to provide a meaningful, coherent, and detailed pattern out of 
any set of circumstances, that is no reason for supposing that no other patterns 
exist, or that these other patterns may not, on appropriate occasions, be the 
more significant. 

A simple, very homely analogy may help to make this clear. In my wife’s 
bureau at home in Oxford there is a drawer full of photographs. They are 
mostly pictures, some professional, most amateur, of our four children. ‘Why’, 
you may ask, ‘do you need more than four photographs, one for each child?’ 
The answer is obvious: we need photographs showing Johnnie at play, at work, 
splashing in the sea, in his Sunday-best suit with his hair well brushed, and in 
his dungarees mending a bicycle puncture. Each photograph is ‘true’; each says 
something ; each describes the same child. But we need them all because Johnnie 
is too complex a creature to be held captive in any one snapshot. 

The analogy is not perfect—I could easily point out some serious flaws in it. 
But it does suggest to us that since the concepts which we use, in science and 
in religion, are human concepts, we may need more than one such ‘language’ 
to describe God and the whole universe God made. It need no longer worry us 
that the word ‘God’ itself does not appear in most of these languages. Each is a 
kind of photograph—a photograph of God and His world. The nesting of the 
wren and the experience of a saint ought to be able to be put in the language 
both of science and of theology. But, of course, they will sound quite different 
in the two languages. For certain circumstances science is more significant; for 
other circumstances (perhaps the majority), theology and religion are to be 
chosen. As for the choice in any given set of circumstances, perhaps this is the 
wisdom that followeth after knowledge, yet without being dependent upon it. 

It is in this sense that we should now speak, not of conflict or merely of co- 
existence, but of co-operation. But the details require much new thinking, some 
of which will be found in the articles that follow in this issue; and we shall 
almost certainly make mistakes. Of one thing, however, we ought to be certain— 
the relationship must no longer be as it used to be. Science must be free, because 
only then can it truly add to our knowledge of God. Ours is the first generation 
that has reached the full recognition of what this freedom can mean, and as a 
professional scientist myself, it makes me proud to be alive in such a thrilling 
moment. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION TODAY 
Arthur W. Heathcote 


HE AIM of this brief article on the relationship between science and 

religion is to point out those aspects of their relationship which are of most 
interest at the present time, and to raise what seem to be the significant questions. 
But, it may be asked, are there any mew questions to raise? Surely, the science- 
religion issue is clearly enough understood even by ‘the man in the street’? 
I want to question this, and to go on to show what I think is the present task 
confronting theologians. 

During the last 300 years the relationship between science and religion has 
provoked many questions, although it was the eighteenth century which saw an 
increase in tension between the two, and the nineteenth in which the most 
vehement disputes took place. Yet if they spring from fundamentally different 
attitudes of mind, as J. Baillie has indicated, their relationship may be one of 
dynamic tension and not such as can be settled once for all. A recent book, 
Religion and the Scientists? roundly declares that the dispute may be less strident 
than it was, ‘yet the gulf between the two has not been bridged’. While another 
writer is bold enough to assert that ‘their opposition is alleged on all hands, both 
by theologians and by scientists. . . . In fact, implacable hostility between them 
has been generally assumed since Galileo was arraigned before the Inquisition 
and Bishop Wilberforce trounced by Huxley’s eloquence before the British 
Association.’® If that is so, it is still important to bring theologians and scientists 
into communication with each other. 

The popular picture of all-sufficient science driving out an irrelevant and 
ever-retreating religion is bound to strike the theologian as grossly mistaken. 
Increasingly widespread knowledge of the history of science should have made 
it clear that it was no accident that science arose within Western Christendom 
and was nurtured by the Christian view of the world as the creation of a rational, 
good, transcendent God. From the sixteenth century onwards science had to 
win free, not from religion, but from an inadequate science handed down from 
antiquity. Moreover, the pioneers of the scientific revolution of the seventeenth 
century were many of them Christians who were moved by specifically Christian 
motives in their work, even though their very success led to an outlook upon the 
world which seemed to leave no effective place for religion; and there have never 
ceased to be scientists who have found a place within Christianity for their 
science, and have felt no incompatability between the two. 

It was the controversy over evolution, coming on the top of earlier difficulties, 
which seemed to show up religion as the futile opponent of science. But here 
again a superficial view does less than justice to religion and its protagonists. * 
The different grounds on which the science-religion issue is discussed today are 
by no means the simple result of the retreat of religion before science. The nine- 
teenth century not only witnessed the conflict over evolution, it also saw a 
revolution in theological thinking, closely connected with a new grasp of 
historical method. It was this which gave rise to a fresh understanding of the 
Bible and the revelation it records.5 Unhappily, this was not far enough 
advanced before the storm arose over evolution. 
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The theologian can only regard the superficial popular view of advancing 
science and retreating religion as highly defective. It fails to grasp the historical 
relationship between the two, and it takes no cognizance of the development in 
theological thinking during the last century. Moreover, this view lacks an 
adequate methodology, for its supposition is that science is self-sufficient, 
needing no justification apart from its successes, and having no implications for 
a wider world-view (do we need no account of how there can be men who are 
scientists?). With this goes the misconception that science is all-sufficient and 
that its method provides the only way to knowledge properly so-called. But such 
a position can only be held if there is a failure to grasp the limitations inherent 
in the method of science. It is even encouraged by those trends in current 
philosophy which disparage or neglect wide issues and ultimate questions. 

Although I have called this the ‘popular’ view, every point of it is reflected in 
the frank but sadly revealing addresses by prominent scientists to which refer- 
ence has already been made.® There we find that scientists are troubled by the 
kind of thinking which goes on in religion;’ there is none of the control over 
theories which arises from predictions that have been verified,® so familiar to the 
scientist. His criteria of truth, he feels, are not operative® here; instead there are 
varieties of opinions all dogmatically expressed,’ and fundamental dogmas are 
treated too respectfully, unlike the theories handled by scientists.14 Miracles are 
said to contradict the spirit of science, or to be unfitting, or to be accepted on 
insufficient evidence.1* The archaic language of the Bible and the lingering 
belief in its verbal inspiration are given as further obstacles which the scientist 
encounters as he approaches religion. There is far too little indication in these 
essays that the scientist knows that his approach is not the only way of co- 
ordinating our experience, or that the scientific use of reason is not the only 
legitimate way for reason to function,!* or even that his method has inherent 
limitations. We can only conclude that scientists are further out of touch with 
modern theological thinking than theologians often are with science, and in that 
case a large measure of the responsibility for opening communications must lie 
with the theologians. 

The limitations of scientific method will have to be recognized more clearly— 
not limitations which restrict the area to which science may be applied (the 
realms of matter, life and mind are all plainly open to it) but limitations in the 
significance of the insight which may be gained by its use. Values are outside its 
ken—though it is tacitly assumed that truth is of supreme worth. There is no 
way of passing from what is to what ought to be. All that appertains to our personal 
knowledge of each other is excluded, and therefore all that is deeply distinctive 
of human existence and culture—artistic creation, literature, history, biography, 
and the like—is beyond its scope and interest. Here we have the cleavage between 
the natural sciences and the human studies which W. Dilthey explored earlier 
this century;!4 and P. Roubiczek follows the same line when he says that 
‘everything in reality can be approached in two very different ways. . . . Science, 
religion, the arts are not dealing with different worlds or different parts of the 
world, but with the same world in different ways.’15 Hence, attention should be 
paid, not only to the method of science, but also to the method followed in the 
human studies; and these in some sense provide a link between science and 
religion. It is no doubt with distinctions of this kind in mind that C. A. Coulson 
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speaks of alternative frames of reference? or appeals to Bohr’s idea of ‘comple- 
mentarity’, which when extended from physics and used in a general way 
suggests the legitimacy of interpreting the same subject matter in ways which 
are apparently incompatible yet actually complementary. We can agree with 
Bertocci’s conclusion!” that anyone who takes scientific knowledge as the 
paradigm of all knowledge is likely to accept as final the current scientific 
interpretation of the physical world, and to be reluctant to admit any reality or 
principal of being which is inaccessible to scientific analysis. But it is an un- 
justifiable bias. 

We must notice now a further complication. Any direct relationship 
between science and religion is overshadowed at the present by the impact upon 
theology of a philosophy which has had its tools sharpened on the physical 
sciences. The phases of development of this philosophy have often been ex- 
pounded?* and its bearing on theological questions is being seen increasingly.” 
Basically, its challenge to theologians is to require them to produce the sort of 
fact to which theological words can appeal for their empirical relevance—if they 
have any—and to show how theological statements can be verified or falsified. A 
clear indication of what happens when these techniques, a modified outcome of 
logical positivism, are used upon theological statements is shown in Religion and 
the Scientific Outlook, by 'T. R. Miles.?° The approach is sympathetic and much 
may be learned from it. But its premise is that ‘factually significant’ can be taken 
as equivalent to ‘empirically verifiable or falsifiable’; and it is to this that the 
theologian should direct his criticism if he wishes to avoid the final conclusions 
of the book. 

The analytic critique usually aims at showing that theological statements 
have no factual significance because they are incapable of falsification by 
any empirical evidence. Parallel with this is the attempt to show that such 
statements are no more than expressions of subjective feeling, incapable of 
establishing public fact. A third line of attack is directed against the traditional 
‘proofs’.?1 Much of this may not be new—and we can regard it as metaphysics 
in a new key—but it has sharpened our awareness of language, and it presents 
very persuasively the questions which the scientist would put to the theologian 
today. 

The theologian, then, is called upon to display the logic of his religious state- 
ments. But this is only part of his task. He must press home the legitimacy of 
the different approaches to the totality of our experience, which have already 
been mentioned. Why do we need to ask questions beyond the scope of science 
to formulate and answer? What validity is there in the explanations given in 
theology? And since the philosophers are often disinclined to look upon 
philosophy as a synthetic activity, bringing into a unity the varied aspects of 
experience and knowledge, this task devolves inescapably upon the theologian. 
‘The mantle of the great classical philosophers falls more and more on the 
shoulders of Christian thinkers and theologians, who almost alone are left to 
testify to the breadth and comprehensiveness, the integrity and unity of life as 
a whole.’?? We cannot rest in a plurality of unco-ordinated results or of un- 
reconciled methods. The whole question of explanation, how we explain and 
what explanations are satisfactory, needs examination; and the theologian will 
expect to be able to show that ‘theology is the consummation of our best method 
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of explaining the world’.2® G. F. Woods would introduce us to this important 
enquiry in the work just quoted. The theologian must show more convincingly 
that there can be no end to man’s intellectual adventure ‘short of the discovery of 
the self-justifying pattern of the whole’.24 It might seem that American 
theologians, less under the anti-Natural-Theology influences from the Contin- 
ent, have kept this aim more steadily before themselves than we in this 
country.*5 

As we turn finally to the particular problems raised by the theory of evolution, 
we could have no abler guide than David Lack. The sub-title of his brief study 
of Evolutionary Theory and Christian Belief* is ‘The Unresolved Conflict’. If 
the conflict is unresolved it is because Darwinism, after passing under a cloud for 
a time, is more securely established scientifically than ever,?’ so that the genuine 
difficulties it once presented to Christian thought are in no way eased but rather 
made more acute. Thus, two of Lack’s ten conclusions are that 


Evolution is comprehensible in terms of the natural selection of hereditary variations, 
and so far as known, does not take place in any other way. The variations are random 
in relation to the needs of the animal, and the directions of evolution are determined 
by natural selection. For this and other reasons, the concept of either an internal urge 
or an external Life Force directing the course of evolution is inadmissible. It is also 
unnecessary and undesirable to postulate that animal evolution has been helped by 
supernatural interferences with natural laws.28 


Most theological attempts to resist these conclusions do not sufficiently take 
into account modern knowledge of the mechanism of evolutionary change. For 
example, references to the improbability of a structure like the eye arising under 
natural selection usually do not take account of the way a single small change in 
genetic structure may produce widespread effects in the body of the organism. 
Moreover, natural selection is not to be belittled as though it were no more than 
a negative device for eliminating the unfit, and not rather a way of ensuring the 
profitable survival of favourable mutations, a mechanism indeed for generating 
an exceedingly high degree of improbability.2® In short, there are fewer gaps. 
than there once were in the evolutionary mechanism where the theologian might 
hope to insert his finger. 

Yet the fact must be pressed home that man has been brought into being, and 
science can give no adequate account of his nature—of morality, truth, beauty, 
or religious aspirations and beliefs.*® The scientific account is valid so far as it 
goes, but it demands supplementation. How does there come to be a world in 
which evolution can take place? How are we to account for the emergence of life 
and mind, and what light do they throw upon the nature of the universe? These 
are questions not to be avoided, whatever the mechanism of evolution; and if 
natural selection seems to eliminate purpose in nature or behind nature, then the 
whole question of purpose or ‘design’ needs re-examination. The vague ad- 
mission of purposiveness without a Purposer, which we find with some biologists, 
is most inadequate. 

A fuller statement of the wider teleological argument which F. R. Tennant 
began to develop in his Philosophical Theology*+ and which P. A. Bertocci has 
elaborated recently, and one which remembers the positivist criticisms, would 
be very much in place. But this is only one of the traditional arguments. If 
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Protestant thinkers are prepared to venture from the shelter of a purely biblical 
theology, they could well consider again all the traditional arguments; their 
force and function should be clearer after the criticisms that have been brought 
to bear upon them.** And the rationalist approach, so sadly neglected in 
Protestantism, can be balanced by a deeper awareness that theology is an 
empirical study,*4 and for this the linguistic philosophers’ questions about 
evidence and verification must be met. The more sensitive attention to non- 
Christian religions which is being given by Zaehner, Bouquet, and the late 
J. Wach and K. L. Reichelt*® will be of great value in attempting this wider 
synthesis. The insights of specifically biblical theology are not in question; they 
have been secured for us, notably during the last twenty years. It is a fuller 
grasp of the nature and rationale of religion which is required. In gaining this 
synoptic viewpoint, the science-religion issues will be seen in their true per- 
spective; and by attempting to secure it the theologian will speak more con- 
vincingly to the contemporary world. 
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DARWINIAN THEORY AND ITS EFFECTS 
Philip G. Fothergill 


HERE ARE probably few scientific theories which have produced such a 

revolution in science and also had such large effects outside science as the 
theory which soon came to be called Darwinism. It is also probably true to say 
that Charles Darwin himself was amazed, and to a certain extent embarrassed 
by the applications of his theory far and wide. 

At one time Darwin had contemplated entering the Church, and he was never 
really an irreligious man, but unfortunately his ideas were often given an anti- 
religious twist. Hence, one of the bad effects of Darwinism was to enlarge a gulf 
that was growing between science and religion. It was so easy to use the new 
discoveries in science to attack literal and sometimes loose interpretations of the 
Bible. Modernism also contributed its weapons in a struggle which it is only too 
clear now need never have been. No doubt, many religious people wisely with- 
held judgement of an issue which was so highly coloured and suspect, but many 
protagonists on both sides attacked each other without knowing what it was they 
were really attacking. The age of Darwin was also an age of militant materialism, 
and perhaps this very fact was one of the factors leading to a re-appreciation of 
near-religious issues with its attendant critical study of the Bible and a serious 
examination of the problems of the relationship between religion and science. 
It is easy to be wise after an event, but we know now that there can only be an 
apparent conflict between true religion and true science. No doubt there is often 
a problem which exists only to be solved; the age-old truths of Christianity have 
never really been in danger from science. The religious man is a fortunate man 
in many respects because he knows, or should know, the answers to many 
scientific problems which affect religion before they have become evident to a 
scientist as a scientist. This position of the religious man applies with greatest 
force in relation to some biological theories, above all in relation to evolutionary 
theory. 

We must not think that Charles Darwin was a narrow-minded biologist with 
a fixed idea. His published works and his letters plainly show that he was a man 
of many parts well versed in many departments of science besides that of 
evolution. He was zoologist, botanist, geologist, physiologist and so on, and 
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incidentally, by a wise use of his money, he was able to make himself independ- 
ent. He became one of the greatest of biological geniuses and he gave to biology 
its only comprehensive generalization which covers the whole field of living 
things. The universality of the idea of evolution is seen when we consider that 
it spread from biology to nearly every department of knowledge. The word 
‘evolution’ is in common use, and we talk not only of the evolution of species, 
but also of the evolution of the Universe, or of a motor-car and so on. In the wide 
sense evolution is synonymous with ordered change, but in such a wide connota- 
tion the meaning of the word varies according to the context. 

At the time when Charles Darwin made his famous voyage in H.M.S. Beagle 
beginning in 1831 and ending in 1836, he believed in Special Creationism—that 
is, he believed that species were directly created by God and were immutable. 
I suppose this was the common opinion of the day although there were biologists 
who doubted its truth. During the voyage, which was chiefly to South America, 
Darwin made large collections and took copious notes. The material he collected 
and his notes served him practically for the rest of his life (about forty-six years), 
and furnished the factual basis for his many writings. During this voyage of 
exploration he became impressed with the wonderful profusion and variety of 
Nature and of natural objects. His previous training did not enable him to find 
an explanation for this state of Nature, and he was further held in check by his 
belief in Special Creationism. Soon, however, he came to realize that these old 
views were untenable and in fact stood in the way of any explanation of the 
varieties and geographical distribution of plants and animals. A few years after 
his return to England (i.e. in 1844) Darwin had become convinced that species 
were mutable, by which he meant that related species were descended from one 
ancestral form and had changed during their descent. 

The effect of Malthus’s Essay on Population on Darwin and the story of the 
discovery of the application of natural selection to the biological world by both 
Darwin and A. R. Wallace is too well known to need re-statement. The net 
result was the reading of a joint paper by both men before the Linnean Society 
of London in 1858, and the subsequent publication of Darwin’s The Origin of 
Species in 1859. 

The Origin of Species had an immediate effect on the biological world and this 
effect has been maintained ever since. The effect of his central idea on other 
disciplines has however waned considerably. It is important, therefore, to 
realize what Darwin attempted to do in his book. He set out to do three things: 
(a) to explain facts of biology with reference to the multiplicity of kinds of 
organisms in existence, (5) to establish the fact of an evolutionary process in 
nature, and (c) to give a causal explanation of how this evolution could occur. 
He was thus the first biologist to assemble all the known evidence indicating that 
evolution of species actually occurred. As a result, evolutionary research started 
almost overnight and has surged forwards at an increasing tempo ever since. 
The value of Darwin’s work in this respect was that he showed the great possi- 
bility of the evolutionary process in nature by using facts and inferences drawn 
from comparative anatomy and morphology, from the geological succession of 
fossils, from the classification of plants and animals, from embryology, and 
from the geographical distribution of species. He used these lines of evidence to 
connect the older ideas of affinity of species and of unity of plan among species 
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by giving empirical meaning to them. The conclusion was that species are 
related by descent with modification, that is, species evolve. 

The idea of descent with modification was a stroke of genius, but it was 
necessary to give a causal explanation of how it could occur, and this Darwin 
did by applying Malthus’s idea of natural selection to it. Evolution thus occurs 
by means of the natural selection of species. Hence natural selection became the 
keystone of Darwinian theory. We may give the argument for this theory shortly 
as follows. We start with three facts, (a) variation, which is obvious among species, 
(b) overproduction, which is also obvious—many plants and animals produce 
more seeds or eggs than can possibly survive—and (c) the fact that the number 
of individuals and of species remains relatively constant over a given period of 
time. From these three facts the first deduction is made that if large numbers of 
organisms are destroyed it is reasonable to say that there is a struggle for 
existence among them, that is, there is a competition for survival between 
individuals and between species. From the fact of variation and this deduction, 
it follows that varieties possessing advantageous features will tend to propagate 
their kind rather than those with disadvantageous ones—that is, the favourable 
will be naturally selected. Natural selection was then applied to evolution by 
saying that through the continued selection of the variety with advantageous 
features the species would gradually change until in time a new species emerged. 

Thus for the first time Darwin gave a purely empirical explanation of the 
evolution of species. In this theory it is clear that no appeal is made to mystical 
agencies such as Lamarck had invoked before Darwin. Evolution is seen as the 
result of natural causes; biology was thus further removed from metaphysics and 
could take its place as a positive science along with physics and chemistry. 

The spread of Darwinian theory and its applications to diverse fields of study 
is one of the most amazing features of nineteenth-century thought. To an 
observer of today, it looks as though there was much confusion in the intellectual 
air, and philosophers, scientists and many others were only too glad to grab 
any straw offered to them. In any case, The Origin of Species sold out on the 
first day of publication and subsequently went through many editions and 
reprints; the last one was published only in 1956. Almost immediately the 
thinking world became divided into two rival camps—Darwinian and anti- 
Darwinian. For many decades the theory was bandied about from one to the 
other, until with the turn of the century a certain decline in popularity set in. 
Some biologists, such as Driesch, for example, were able to write about the 
‘decline of Darwinism’ and say that ‘Darwinism was dead’. This drop in 
popularity of the theory was due to the new discoveries in genetics and mutation 
theory about 1900, which seemed to stand in contradiction to Darwinism. 
Later, however, as biological knowledge increased still further, the theory found 
its rightful place in biology. 

Writers of all kinds soon began to apply Darwinian ideas to their own specialist 
fields and disciplines. Thus attempts were made to explain problems in 
chemistry, astronomy, history, education, sociology, literature and even in 
criminology, on a Darwinian basis. In literature in particular Darwinism 
exerted a very great influence in many countries. Sometimes the application of 
the theory was taken to extreme limits; for example, one French writer con- 
sidered that literary tendencies were analogous to biological species, and could 
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also grow, develop and change. In politics, particularly in Germany, Darwinism 
was avidly used by the Social Democrats, who found scientific support for their 
materialistic political doctrines following the lines of Engels and Karl Marx. 
Some writers indeed have declared that this misuse of Darwinism eventually led 
to the development of the Nazi mentality, and probably the same could be said 
of the spread of atheistic communism. There is a special relation between 
Darwinism and the social sciences, because Darwin got his idea of natural 
selection from Malthus who was a sociologist, and no doubt the application of 
the theory to the social sciences greatly helped to establish them in the con- 
temporary world. As the social sciences developed, however, it gradually 
became obvious that Darwinism really had no basic connexion with them and 
was in fact preventing sociologists from getting down to a true appreciation of 
fundamentals, and thus its influence has now waned considerably, if indeed any 
modern sociologists ever now apply Darwinian theory at all. 

The same may be said for the other branches of knowledge which at first 
applied Darwinism willy-nilly, with the possible exception of politics, although 
even here it is doubtful whether the theory has any real influence—at least in 
the Western world. The reason for the discarding of Darwinism in fields other 
than biology is fairly clear, and lies in the fact that it is fundamentally unsound 
to apply a biological theory indiscriminately to questions concerning human 
behaviour. Analogies are useful only up to a point and must not be pressed too 
far. The mistake of many of the Darwinian writers possibly lay in considering 
biological analogies to be identities. 

Darwinism also had a great influence on philosophy, principally because, 
having shown the possibility of mechanistic explanations in the realm of living 
things, it brought to a head the tendency evident in previous centuries of a 
breakaway from philosophy. Philosophy began to be considered as a shackle on 
science, and with Darwinism the decline of the old philosophy was completed; 
philosophers became more dependent on scientists and not the reverse. 

A scientific interest in ethics arose, and as Darwin in his Descent of Man had 
tried to show that moral capacity had developed evolutionarily by means of 
natural selection, the foundations of an evolutionary ethic were laid. Thus ethics 
was thought to be a product of evolution. The great advocator of Darwinism, 
T. H. Huxley, gave the Romanes Lectures, Evolution and Ethics, and in them 
he pointed out that, if moral principles have evolved, so also have immoral ones, 
and that evolutionarily there is as much to be said for the one as for the other. 
This led him to conclude that ethical ideas are really based on rationally self- 
evident and immutable principles. Modern ethics has little to do with Darwinism 
and it is clear that natural selection plays no part in the build-up of ethical 
knowledge. Nevertheless, there are some biologists who still consider that 
evolution does play a part in ethics. Both J. S. Huxley and C. H. Waddington, 
for example, consider ethics is a product of evolution. Huxley seems to 
think that with the advent of man a moral purpose has been naturally intro- 
duced into the evolutionary process so that we now have a responsibility 
to direct evolution along the right lines. Waddington considers that our know- 
ledge of the way in which evolution proceeds gives us a criterion for moral and 
ethical judgements. Ideas of this kind, of course, clearly imply that it will be 
difficult for us ever to know at any given time what is morally and ethically good 
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for us. But clearly, if we are to behave and comport ourselves rightly, it is 
necessary for us to know what is good and what is bad all the time. Ethically, 
such ideas are based on a fundamental misconception, because the validity of 
moral judgements cannot rest on grounds which are not in themselves moral, 
and moral principles, therefore, cannot logically be drawn from them. A so-called 
evolutionary ethic is futile. 

We are mostly interested, naturally enough, in the effect of Darwinism on 
religious ideas. To a dyed-in-the-wool fundamentalist who took every word of 
the Bible absolutely literally, Darwinism did indeed seem to be completely 
materialistic and anti-religious, and he was attacked on that score. But between 
such a person and those who place little reliance on literal interpretations there 
were many shades of opinion about the relation of Darwinism and evolution to 
religion. Further, many materialists used the theory in the mistaken idea that 
it did away with the necessity for a Creator, and also because apparently it 
showed the complete inadequacy of teleological explanations among living 
things. There is no doubt that such views took a strong hold among many 
scientists of the time and spread from them to less informed people, and there 
are still peuple who hold such views today. Opposition to Darwinism was thus 
inevitable and intense, and even today there are still many people who mistrust 
the theory because of this seemingly materialistic bias. In the course of time, 
however, the apparent antagonism between Darwinism and religion became 
resolved when it was appreciated that the theory was rightly mechanistic giving 
a causal explanation of natural happenings like any other explanation in biology, 
physics or chemistry, and that the apparent rule of chance seemingly implied in 
Darwinian theory was a myth. Advanced evolutionists of today do not consider 
that the process works chaotically. As research proceeds, the laws of evolution 
become clearer and clearer, and the time may not be far distant when predictions 
of evolutionary events may be made. Such predictions could never even be 
thinkable, let alone possible, if evolution were a chance process. Teleology in 
fact has its place in biology as in everything else. 

It is becoming more and more realized nowadays that there is nothing in 
Darwinism and the theory of evolution as scientific theories to affect religious 
beliefs one way or the other. As scientific theories they are neutral; the only 
source of antagonism lies in the interpretation which may be given to the theories. 
There are people today who give a materialistic interpretation, but their con- 
clusions do not of necessity follow from the scientific theories. Many people 
also strive to give a theistic interpretation on the basis of the more enlightened 
knowledge today of biology, biblical teachings and Church sources. The dangers 
of evolutionary theory are now clear, and there are really only two of them. 
First, arising from the success of evolutionary theory in biology, there is a 
tendency to apply it without reserve and absolutely to the whole universe, as 
though the universe were at the mercy of purely blind forces leaving nothing of 
permanence in it, even in the human sphere. Second, there is a tendency to 
regard man, even as a rational spiritual creature, as the product solely of a 
disinterested evolutionary process. 

When, however, we develop our knowledge of cosmology and the nature of 
man along scientific, philosophical and theological lines, and with the modern 
critical studies of the Bible and the teaching of the Church as our guides, we can 
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see that processes at work in the universe are dependent on derivative forces 
subject to the operation of laws, and that man is a special creature redeemed by 
Christ. A Christian interpretation of evolution which begins with the Incarna- 
tion and the Redemption shows evolution as a well-ordered process leading 
inevitably to man as the highest goal of the earthly scheme of things. Man, 
however, is a spiritual creature, and as a material thing cannot give rise to a 
spiritual thing, we must assert the unique creation of the human soul. Considera- 
tion of this feature of man is beyond the competence of positive science, but 
there is no scientific reason against the creation of the human soul. 

In conclusion then, perhaps we may say that now, a hundred years after the 
publication of The Origin of Species, the concept of evolution and Darwinian 
theory have found their rightful place in the scientific world. Darwin con- 
solidated biological principles and enabled biologists to progress rapidly along 
the lines of increasing understanding of the world of living things. He gave a 
meaning to biology as a whole where before there was mere description. And 
this is the greatest effect of Darwinism, whether or not his particular theories 
last. Nowadays Darwinism finds its only real application outside biology in its 
implications for religion and philosophy where it affects the nature and destiny 
of man himself. And in this sphere we see now that this effect of Darwinism is 
not as crude and disastrous as it at first appeared. In fact, evolutionary theory 
gives us a loftier impression of Nature when we see that man also is a real part 
of the process but yet at the same time he has risen to a higher plane by virtue 
of the Divine Will. The interpretation of evolution lies in the fact that evolution 
leads to man and man has become endowed with a spiritual nature which leads 
him to God as his rightful end. The proper interpretation of evolution is a 
theistic one, and not a materialistic one which merely attempts to impose a limit 
on the nature of man. 


I 


THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 
Charles E. Raven 


HE IMPORTANCE of struggle, the basic natural condition upon which 

Wallace and Darwin independently founded their interpretation of the 
origin of species, was not of their discovering. Indeed ever since the famous 
essay of Thomas Robert Malthus in 1798 it had been both universally known 
and immensely influential. The inference drawn from it that since the animal 
and human birth-rate would always exceed the available food supply, it was 
useless to try to prevent poverty and starvation was the source and support of 
the whole social ethic of /aissez-faire; few generalizations have ever been so 
effective in fostering the complacency of the successful or excusing the degrada- 
tion of the weak. 

It is surprising that until the two pioneers of natural selection observed the 
fecundity of the tropics and the consequent competition for light and food, no 
one had recognized that the struggle for existence must have a sifting effect upon 
the competitors, and that ultimately those best fitted to prevail in it would 
survive and multiply. It is one of the chief causes of the upheaval created by 
Darwin’s book that its background was so well known and its significance so 
widely recognized. 

It is with this struggle and its bearing upon the problems of ethics and religion 
that we are immediately concerned. And first as to the facts of it. 

Of these there can be no doubt. Life, however its character and development 
may be interpreted, has been from the first set in an environment of tension— 
of perpetually varying adjustments with the physical features of its surroundings 
for its survival and the expression and fulfilment of its needs. That there is in all 
our universe a profound harmony manifested in the interplay of all its con- 
stituents is a fact balanced by the increasing extent to which this harmony, as 
it becomes complex and conscious, produces particular and even discordant 
expressions. Movement, at its most elemental, perhaps random and unpredict- 
able, becomes canalized, stereotyped, controlled, and to an increasing degree 
wide-ranging and conflicting. As organisms develop, alternate response becomes 
more multiform and important, more purposive and intricate, more influenced 
by considerations of deliberate preference and more capable of disclosing 
standards of value; and the struggle becomes fiercer and more specialized. 

That the result is to promote adaptation to the environment, the development 
of qualities favourable to the growth, health and success of the species and of 
habits promoting escape from enemies, abundance of food and successful 
reproduction, has been abundantly demonstrated. The recent and widely- 
publicized facts of industrial melanism in certain kinds of moth are excellent 
evidence that in species where black mutations are common such mutants 
establish themselves and become abundant if they occur in smoke-darkened 
areas, whereas they die out in normal country. This of course has no necessary 
bearing upon the origin of species; for it is certainly not proven that such 
mutations are caused by any chemical influences or by the prevailing colour of 
the surroundings, or indeed that they give rise to specific differences. 

It is indeed important to remember that though the struggle for existence 
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undoubtedly sifts the individual members of a species and promotes the multi- 
plication of the best adapted, the Darwinian theory that it originates specific 
distinctiveness is still unproven. A clear instance of this is supplied by one of 
the strongest supporters of Darwinism, Sir Gavin de Beer!, who when challenged 
to supply evidence of such new species could only quote examples of fertile 
hybrids—a primula artificially produced at Kew and one or two of the wild 
cases known to botanists, and illustrated by the fantastic fecundity of Town- 
send’s Sand-grass which so nearly cost Britain the battle of the Western 
Approaches. It is worth adding that in spite of the popularity of Neo- 
Darwinianism among zoologists of Britain and until lately of America, there is 
very general unwillingness in Europe and elsewhere to accept Natural Selection 
as more than a contributary and modifying influence. 

But this is not the occasion for discussing the present state of knowledge 
about the process and method of evolution. We are concerned with the question 
of the compatibility of a world in which struggle has admittedly played a very 
large part with our Christian beliefs in the character of God and His revelation 
of Himself in Christ. Put briefly, is the world of the liverfluke and the malaria 
plasmodium, of the grampus and the tiger, the sort of world that the Father of 
Jesus has created and sustains? Can we reconcile our new knowledge of the 
behaviour of living organisms and the part taken by carnage in the story of 
evolution with the love and goodness and power of the Deity? Such questions 
are not new; but it is plain fact that one of the points by which Darwin shocked 
the religious was his evidence of the ruthlessness and savagery of Nature. If 
Nature is indeed ‘red in tooth and claw with ravine’, if man can perpetrate his 
Belsens and Hiroshimas without apostasy, then to say God is love is surely 
hypocrisy or delusion. 

If we are to appreciate the causes of this reaction on the part of Christians to 
an element in Nature which might well have reminded them of the Cross and 
illustrated the universality of what the French naturalist Fabre did not hesitate 
to call a law of sacrifice, we must recognize that ever since the early days of the 
scientific movement the theology of Christendom had been dominated by 
exaggerated and indeed largely sub-Christian concepts of God. In the seven- 
teenth century God had been pictured primarily as the Omnipotent Sovereign, 
whose limitless power and universal law controlled and explained the whole 
character and course of Nature; the divine right of Kings manifested by Charles 
the First was a true reflection of man’s approach to Deity. And the problem of 
evil, as Ralph Cudworth was quick to demonstrate, remained insoluble. In the 
next century when the development of physics and chemistry produced 
industrialism and the age of the machine, God became the Omniscient Engineer 
who designed and fabricated the beautiful complexities of form and function 
which anatomists and physiologists had been exploring; the watchmaker and 
the watch supplied the answer to the world’s problems, and teleologists con- 
veniently forgot the slips and maladjustments to which even Aristotle had 
drawn attention. If evil and pain were thus ignored in favour of a complacent 
belief that all was benevolently ordained to promote man’s comfort and exercise 
his skill, then the Darwinian hypothesis with its stress upon strife and its 
destruction of the crude argument from design naturally led popular religion 
into a theological impasse. That such a dilemma coincided with the threats to 
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traditional ideas from the defeat over ‘Genesis and Geology’, and the impact of 
the Higher Criticism, explains the controversy which Bishop Wilberforce made 
inevitable. 

In fact, of course, the human passion for comfort and dread of death have 
almost from the earliest days of Christendom made Christ’s teaching of the 
universal obligation of Cross-bearing and of life through death, and St Paul’s 
picture of the frustration, agony and travail of creation, hard to accept. We need 
no reminder today of the power of the desire for security, of the rebellion 
against suffering, and of the acceptance of a padded cell as the proper environ- 
ment for humanity. A world of tranquillizers and where necessary lobotomy 
with painless extinction for the disturbers of its peace is perhaps the most 
generally favoured of the popular Utopias. It is also surely the most horrible; 
for of all settings for life the padded cell is the best calculated to reduce humanity 
to the lowest level of a parasitic existence. That the Victorian optimism which 
made it possible not only to welcome this objective but to make it seem obtain- 
able has been changed by two world wars into a bewildered despair has not, 
unfortunately, made us realize that, at least for us Christians, such a parody of 
our earthly paradise represents a radical denial of the Christian doctrine of God. 

For of course in the earliest crisis of His ministry Jesus regarded, this ‘research 
after comfort’ as satanic. Neither the economic security of the Welfare State, 
nor the political mastery of massive retaliation, nor the concentration upon a 
religious apartheid, could be His objective. The family, the world-wide com- 
munity in which there was neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor 
female, was God’s purpose; parenthood was for mankind the true analogy and 
reflection of the divine energy; and love, not wisdom nor power nor quietism, 
was the divine quality. The road towards it was obviously a via Crucis; and 
rightly understood this seems to be also the true path of evolutionary creativity. 

Indeed, the teaching of Jesus as set out in the Gospels is not only compatible 
with, but illuminates, the actual course of development on our planet. Its first 
phase is concerned with the quickening of sensitiveness in His hearers to the 
divine meaning and message of simple things. Its interpretation has been so 
freely overlaid by eschatological and ecclesiastical interests as to obscure for us 
its primary and immediate intention—to disclose the eternal within the tran- 
sitory and to enable us to recognize and respond to God’s presence and energy. 
The fact that the earliest recorded sequence of His parables—the comple- 
mentary stories of Sower and Lampstand—culminates in the lesson that the 
earth itself is by nature fertile and fruitful, so that in the last resort growth 
depends not on whether man sleeps or wakes but on the silent fulfilment of the 
soil’s proper function (Mark 49¢-s), is proof of His basic lesson that the world 
is God’s world and ultimately only His will prevails in it. St John sums up this 
phase when he records the great word ‘that they might have life and have it 
abundantly’ (John 10,,). 

The second phase seemingly contradicts this message of expanding life. 
Jesus goes on to teach that because the world is God’s world and not our own 
perquisite, we can only appropriate it at our peril. To enjoy it is life, to exploit 
it is the road to death; the meek possess it, the selfish close it in upon themselves 
and destroy their own power of growth; those who seek immunity or make the 
world their prey inherit not life but death. That is the lesson of geology, of 
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animal life, and in the long run of human history. Those who cling to life and 
suck it dry for their own ambition and greed become increasingly self- 
imprisoned. Our human ancestry is not from the giant sloth or the sabre- 
toothed tiger; and our faith is founded not upon Alexander or Augustus, upon 
Caiaphas or Pilate, but upon a man dying on a cross. Jews may be agog for 
miracle, and Greeks for wisdom; for us the only true power or wisdom is the 
love that lays down its life. We gain sensitiveness in order to fulfil our selfhood 
in the selfless service of the community and of God. St John summarized this 
second message in 12.5. 

If Omnipotence or Omniscience were the primary quality of Deity, we should 
be fulfilling God’s intention as we became slaves or robots, displaying an un- 
questioning obedience or a mechanical perfection. We should not be men and 
women, children of the family, free to rebel and struggle, but through the ‘lost 
fight of virtue’ developing the glorious liberty of a voluntary co-operative and 
intelligent service. As it is, the whole story of our planet is the record of an urge 
towards fuller life, an urge often frustrated, often distorted, but nevertheless 
advancing towards larger and more conscious choices and a richer and more 
varied personal and social fulfilment. From within our physical environment, 
out of the struggle in which we are all involved, we gain not only a more adjusted 
and integrated life, but an awareness that our effort is never merely ‘a striving 
and a striving and an ending in nothing’, but a communion with God and our 
neighbours, a place in the blessed society which is in fact eternal life. St John 
again gives us the perfect word in 17, and the prayer that follows. 

That ‘life through life laid down’ (which is after all Darwin’s valuation of the 
struggle for existence) should have been rejected by Christians is perhaps one 
of the most striking paradoxes in Church history. We must not forget that even 
if traditional Churchmanship was horrified, there were many (and Huxley 
himself testified to it) who saw and said that the new knowledge illuminated and 
confirmed their faith, and made it easier for them to maintain that Creation 
and Redemption proceed from the same God, disclose the same values, and 
form part of the same divine operation. 


1 Cf. his letter to The Times, 21st May 1958. 
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INHERITANCE 
David S. Smith 


| 1600 the natural philosopher Giordano Bruno died, in Italy, at the hands 
of the Inquisition. The goal that Bruno had set before himself was the produc- 
tion of a schema that would combine the Copernican model of the Universe— 
the central Sun, the circling planets, and the encompassing sphere of fixed 
stars—with the earlier and perhaps even more courageous speculations of 
Cusanus, to whom the Cosmos was infinite. His crime, in the eyes of the Church, 
was grievous; he had dared to rank his intellect against tradition and against 
established theology—an offence that could only have been absolved through 
spiritual perjury, by recantation of his beliefs. 

No stake awaited Charles Darwin and his followers when, 100 years ago, was 
published the work destined to provide the pathway down which passed subse- 
quent thought on the nature of the organic world. In 1859 there was no Inquisi- 
tion, and to a member of the Church who regarded the doctrines of Darwin as 
heretical, gentler weapons were available. Of these, ridicule rather than dis- 
cussion and debate was unsheathed at the meeting of the British Association 
held at Oxford in June 1860, when Thomas Henry Huxley publicly cham- 
pioned the concept of evolution of species through natural selection. Many 
present at that meeting must have read The Origin of Species since its publication 
the previous November. Those who had studied its contents carefully and yet 
were unable to reconcile its teaching with their beliefs must nevertheless have 
realized that it embodied concepts that presented a mental and spiritual 
challenge that could not be ignored except at the expense of intellectual honesty. 
Moreover it was clear that, in Huxley, Darwin had found a brilliant exponent 
to whom ridicule was unimportant. His riposte to Bishop Wilberforce’s begging 
to know ‘was it through his grandfather or his grandmother that he claimed 
his descent from a monkey’ was that he would not be ashamed of such an 
ancestry, but that he would be ashamed ‘to be connected with a man who used 
great gifts to obscure the truth’. As William Irvine writes, “Truth-finding was 
the greatest glory of the thinker and spiritual leader; truth-telling, his most 
solemn obligation. . . . Huxley had enlisted the Victorian moral sense against 
Victorian theology.’ 

Darwin had, for some years, been accumulating the information from which the 
scaffolding of his theory was constructed. His original acceptance, as an orthodox 
Anglican, of the doctrine of the uniqueness of Man and the separate creation and 
immutability of living species was first shaken by his personal observations 
made, in particular, in the Galapagos Islands and on the South American 
continent, during his five-year voyage around the world as naturalist aboard 
H.M.S. Beagle. Gradually his ideas crystallized. He had been impressed by the 
work of the Reverend Thomas Malthus, who developed the theme that hunger, 
poverty and human misery arose from the overstepping of the production of the 
necessities of life by the rate of population increase. Could not an analogy be 
found for this in the animal and plant world? Certainly both animals and plants 
produce many more young than the number eventually reaching maturity. Was 
the individual problem of survival solely a function of chance, or might one 
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individual of a species be especially favoured in the struggle for life over 
another? 

The main line of Darwin’s argument, in a cruelly abbreviated form, runs as 
follows. Few of the progeny of animals and plants survive to reproduce. Within 
a species, individual variation exists; sometimes such variation places the 
bearer at an advantage, sometimes at a disadvantage, in its competition with 
members of the same and of other species. That with an advantageous variation 
will tend to survive, and if the variation contributing to its survival is inheritable, 
then the advantage will be perpetuated. That with a disadvantageous variation 

‘will more rarely live to reproduce, and may eventually suffer extinction. 
A gradual change or evolution of form will result from the interaction of the 
living and physical environment upon this inherent variability of species, and 
through this process of natural selection new species will evolve as others 
disappear. As Darwin writes in the concluding paragraph of The Origin of 
Species: 


It is interesting to contemplate an entangled bank, clothed with many plants of many 
kinds, with birds singing on the bushes, with various insects flitting about, and with 
worms crawling through the damp earth, and to reflect that these elaborately con- 
structed forms, so different from each other, and dependent on each other in so 
complex a manner have all been produced by laws acting around us. These laws, taken 
in the largest sense, being Growth with Reproduction; Inheritance which is almost 
implied by reproduction; Variability from the indirect and direct action of the external 
conditions of life, and from use and disuse; a Ratio of Increase so high as to lead to a 
Struggle for Life, and as consequence of Natural Selection, entailing Divergence of 
Character and Extinction of less improved forms. Thus, from the war of nature, 
from famine and death, the most exalted object which we are capable of conceiving, 
namely, the production of the higher animals, directly follows. There is grandeur in 
this view of life, with its several powers, having been originally breathed into a few 
forms or into one; and that, while this planet has gone cycling on according to the 
fixed laws of gravity, from so simple a beginning endless forms most beautiful and 
most wonderful have been, and are being, evolved. 


The central thread running through Darwin’s work is the inheritable variation 
of species, the raw material upon which natural selection can operate. In other 
words, the characteristics of the parent are not invariably or precisely reflected 
in the offspring, yet despite this variation, the species is demarcated from its 
relatives. The nature of this demarcation, indeed even the logical position of the 
concept of ‘species’ and its role in systems of classification, is a problem still not 
entirely solved. 

It is reasonable to ask what is the relation between the ‘eidos’ of Aristotle, the 
‘species’ of the Renaissance zoologist Ulisse Aldrovandi and Conrad Gesner, 
that of Carl Linnaeus, the founder of modern plant and animal nomenclature, 
that of Charles Darwin, and that of the contemporary geneticist. The laws of 
inheritance have not changed, but each age, in relation to its knowledge, has 
interpreted them differently. Just as a human society, the unit of which is 
the individual, will be divided into totally distinct groups by the economist, 
the sociologist, the psychologist, and the Department of Internal Revenue; so the 
history of classification is a history of the choice of criteria upon which the 
classification is based. 
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The rebirth of interest in the natural world after the Dark Ages, aided by the 
advent of printed text and illustration, provided the scholar, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, with an ever-increasing body of knowledge of living 
creatures. From the time of Aristotle, animals and plants had been classified 
in many ways, but until the challenge was met by the Swedish naturalist, Carl 
Linnaeus, a unified and practical system was lacking. To Linnaeus, the modern 
taxonomist owes the shorthand notation by which each animal and plant may 
be simply characterized, the binomial system of single ‘generic’ and ‘specific’ 
terms which can be quoted separately from the more detailed description of each 
species. But to Linnaeus, at least until his later years, the species was immutable, 
the result of an individual act of creation: 


We count as many species as have been created from the beginning; the individual 
creatures are reproduced from eggs, and each egg produces a progeny in all respects 
like the parents. 


... like producing like unfailingly, back to the first male and female of the species. 
But how could this supposed absolute fixity be reconciled with his observations 
on hybridization in plants, or his realization that within what he regarded as a 
species all individuals were by no means identical? In his later writings, 
Linnaeus admitted that while genera were still held to be constant, species 
within each genus might multiply and change to a limited extent. Thus in 
principle he recognized the phenomenon which was to become the basis of 
Darwin’s ideas. 

The link between inheritance and variation, and the process of reproduction, 
today seems a simple logical step, but it should be remembered that when 
Linnaeus was conducting his careful work, the true nature of either plant or 
animal reproduction was unknown. In considering the role played by inheritance 
in organic evolution, it is interesting to follow, albeit briefly, the development of 
concepts on the nature of inheritance itself. 

The Greek philosopher of the fifth century B.c., Empedocles of Acragas, 
visualized the embryo as developing from the admixture of ‘semen’ derived 
from every part of the body of each parent. He argued his case on the basis of 
resemblance between parent and progeny—‘part for part, as well as in the whole 
body’. To Aristotle, on the other hand, the function of the male was to add the 
‘higher’ qualities of form, motion and soul to the baser matter or substance 
given by the female. To the scientist or philosopher of the early eighteenth 
century, the position was but little clearer, and two main lines of thought were 
open to him. No one could dispute that the detailed form of the species was 
transmitted to the offspring, but how could the minutiae of this form be con- 
tained within the animal or plant seed? Either all parts were included in the seed 
as potentiality for development, or they were present perfect and entire, though 
infinitely small. 

William Harvey favoured the former, the Aristotelian view of ‘epigenesis’, 
and supposed that the parts of the embryo arose in order from the undifferenti- 
ated material of the egg, a process initiated by the ‘vital force’ residing within 
the sperm. Before Caspar Wolff championed the epigenetic doctrine afresh, in the 
eighteenth century, the study of inheritance was to see the rise and fall of the 
alternative doctrine, that of ‘preformation’. Jan Swammerdam discovered adult 
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primordia in the caterpillar and in the frog embryo, and saw development as an 
unfolding or growth of parts already present in the egg. The extension of this 
view, expounded later by Charles Bonnet, was that the replica in the egg must, 
in turn, have eggs within it, and so on . . . an endless series of Chinese boxes, 
or rather a series extending back to creation. Following Antony van Leeu- 
wenhoek’s discovery of the mammalian sperm, the ‘ovists’ found themselves in 
competition with the ‘animalculists’, the more imaginative of whom saw tiny 
homunculi within the sperm head! Needless to say, the animalculists were 
not slow in stealing the thunder of their rivals by ascribing to Adam, rather than 
to Eve, the encapsulation of the entire human race! 

While some were engaged in these philosophical flights of fancy, others were 
making real scientific progress. Rudolph Camerarius was conducting elegant 
experiments that lead to the discovery of sexual reproduction in plants, and 
Joseph Koelreuter, with his studies of inheritance in plant hybrids that fore- 
shadow the work of Mendel, affords a tantalizing instance of a scientist who 
faltered on the brink of a fundamental discovery. Francesco Redi denied the 
age-old belief that the lower animals arise out of decay, though belief in spon- 
taneous generation survived until the last century, to be destroyed finally by 
Louis Pasteur. 

It will be remembered that natural selection, the mechanism invoked by 
Darwin to explain how species evolve, required that species should vary, and 
that variation should be inheritable. But in 1859, despite his wide knowledge 
of modifications of living forms, he knew no more of the nature of variation and 
inheritance than did his predecessors. However, on the requirements and 
implications of his theory he is clear: 


Any variation which is not inherited is unimportant for us. But the number and 
diversity of inheritable deviations of structure . . . is endless. 


And again: 


The laws governing inheritance are quite unknown; no one can say why the same 
peculiarity in different individuals of the same species, and in individuals of different 
species is sometimes inherited and sometimes not so. . . . Why a peculiarity is often 
transmitted from one sex to both sexes, or to one sex alone. 


Despite the capitulation expressed in the latter quotation, Darwin included in 
The Origin of Species a provisional hypothesis of inheritance, which seems to 
have found its place more from completeness than from the conviction it carried. 
In this hypothesis of ‘pangenesis’, Darwin pictured each cell of the body as 
sending to the reproductive organs great numbers of minute particules, or 
‘gemmules’, which had the power of replicating the character of the parent in 
the developing embryo. Further, should not all the ‘gemmules’ be thus used up, 
then the remainder could express themselves in the following generation, as 
when the grandchild inherits characters from the grandparent. 

In general, Darwin avoided—though he believed in it to some extent—the 
premise that had formed the cornerstone of the evolutionary systems of his 
grandfather Erasmus Darwin, and of Lamarck—namely, the inheritance of 
characters acquired during life. It seemed to Lamarck that changes in the 
environment may require that a part of the animal be modified to ensure its 
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survival. Such requirements bring about changes in the conscious desires of 
animals, and hence in their actions and habits. Should the new conditions 
continue, then certain parts, in consequence of the new habits, will hypertrophy, 
while others will tend to disappear through disuse. To Erasmus Darwin, even 
plants could modify themselves by striving towards a particular goal. Although 
on the basis of ‘pangenesis’ the inheritance of acquired characters was possible, 
Darwin flatly rejected the directedness of Lamarck’s views, and in a letter 
written in 1844 to the botanist Joseph Hooker wrote: 


Heaven forfend me from Lamarck nonsense of a ‘tendency to progression’, ‘adapta- 
tions from the slow willing of animals’, etc.! But the conclusions I am lead to are not 
widely different from his; though the means of change are wholly so. 


Conjectural as Darwin’s ideas on inheritance were, they did not form a 
stumbling block to the acceptance of his main thesis. He realized the short- 
comings of this section of his work as clearly as he acknowledged that the scanty 
fossil record had not revealed the forms intermediate between the major groups 
of animals and plants that his theory demanded. But for his thesis to be valid, 
it was necessary only that organisms should vary, and that at least some such 
variation be inheritable; knowledge of the means of inheritance was at this 
stage desirable though not indispensable: 


A grand and almost untrodden field of inquiry will be opened on the causes and laws 
of variation, .. . on the effects of use and disuse. . . . Our classifications will come to 
be . . . genealogies; and will truly give what may be called the plan of Creation. 


So it was, then, that of all aspects of Darwin’s philosophy his views on inherit- 
ance, from their intrinsic vagueness, were least attacked by his opponents. If the 
suggestion that Man shared a common ancestry with Primates was a heresy, 
then the basis of the supposed gradual change and selection, through sub-human 
species, was merely an irrelevant step in a heretical argument, which deserved 
no further consideration. Steps in the development of a scientific theory often 
differ in the strength of their evidential backing; conjecture may succeed as the 
temporary substitute for rigorous demonstration. In 1859, to supporter and 
opponent alike, inheritance was a secondary issue, and Darwin’s doctrine stood 
or fell, in the eyes of his contemporaries, on other grounds. 

It would be a mistake to think that initial antagonism to Darwin’s proposals 
came solely, or even primarily, from conservative theologians unversed in 
scientific thought and method. Certainly, the divine authority of the Genesis 
account of Creation, and the chasm fixed between Man, uniquely endowed with 
a soul, and the beasts of the field, must have been preached with renewed vigour 
from many pulpits by ministers and priests who saw in Darwin’s work, and 
especially in Huxley’s avowedly agnostic exegesis, a powerful enemy, directly 
attacking their fundamental beliefs. Long before The Origin of Species, however, 
many theologians had abandoned an inflexible literalism for a more liberal 
standpoint, recognizing that the aims and methods of scientific inquiry were not 
in competition with their precepts, which were not amenable to scientific 
analysis. It was realized that possibly the revealed truth of the Scriptures was not 
incompatible with the natural truth of the botanist, zoologist or chemist, that 
certain biblical passages might be interpreted as allegorical rather than historical. 
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Moreover there was no question of orthodox theology ignoring the revelations 
of science. The two were often united as Natural Theology, the striving to see 
divine design and unity in Nature, as, admittedly with varying degrees of 
success, in the writings of William Paley, Philip Henry Gosse, and the eight 
authors of the Bridgewater Treatises. Neither was the Church alone in opposing 
Darwin; on primarily scientific grounds, his theory was rejected as inadequate 
by his former geology professor, the Reverend Adam Sedgwick, by Richard 
Owen and by Herbert Spencer, to mention but three of his fellow-countrymen. 

The first printing of The Origin of Species—1,250 copies—was sold on the 
first day it appeared. Despite the admitted imperfections of the theory, there 
emerged from the mass of evidence and close reasoning the book contained, by 
far the most consistent and satisfactory answer to questions that were already 
to the fore in public thought: the origin of Man and his place in the natural 
order, and the nature of the organic world. These questions had been stimulated 
by Darwin’s predecessors, who had failed to satisfy the appetite they created. 
In 1859 many accepted Darwin’s ideas; others attacked them; few can have 
remained disinterested. It is in such a soil that changes in human thought 
develop most swiftly. 

Discoveries made in the years that Sttened amplified and sometimes emended 
Darwin’s concept of evolution. Hugo de Vries discovered in the evening primrose 
the sudden inheritable change that a species may undergo, now termed 
‘mutation’, which is held to be the basis of variation resulting in evolutionary 
change. Wilhelm Johannsen found, from studying bean seeds and plants, that 
characters produced by the environment—stunting if the plant is starved, 
luxuriant growth if it is well tended—are never inherited; they are the transient 
adjuncts to the genetic thread linking one generation with another, which, 
except for mutation and the interaction between parental characters occurring 
with each generation, remains constant. In 1900, de Vries had discovered that, 
thirty years before, work had been carried out, published and forgotten, that 
went far towards filling the hiatus left by Darwin’s uncertainty on the mechanism 
of inheritance. A Moravian monk, Gregor Mendel, had spent eleven years 
breeding peas in his monastery garden, and had formulated ‘laws’ of in- 
heritance that were to become basic to the science of genetics. Mendel con- 
cluded from his careful breeding experiments that inheritance was ‘particulate’ 
rather than ‘blending’ as had previously been assumed. The features of the 
parent plant—tallness or shortness, red or white flowers, the colour and texture 
of the seeds—did not intermingle or become diluted in the next generation, but 
expressed themselves unaltered in fixed proportions which could be predicted 
by simple mathematics if the genetic history of the parents was known. The 
shadowy ‘gemmules’ of Darwin had been replaced by factors whose behaviour 
and mode of action could be studied in carefully constructed experiments. 

In due course Mendel’s ‘laws’ were found to be explicable in terms of the 
minute thread-like structures, the ‘chromosomes’, present within the nucleus 
of every cell in the body, which are duplicated when the cell divides, so that 
each daughter cell retains the original complement. Evidence grew in volume 
that on the chromosomes is coded the genetic ‘information’ upon which rests 
the characters transferred from one generation to the next. Beautiful experi- 
ments conducted with the fruit fly by Thomas Morgan and his successors led 
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to further insight into the origin of variation within a species, when they showed 
that mutation could be ascribed to rearrangement or spontaneous change affect- 
ing the units of the genetic cipher, the ‘genes’. With increased knowledge simple 
terms come to express ever more complex ideas. Genetics has grown into a 
many-faceted science, to the development of which the biochemist, the micro- 
scopist, the mathematician, the embryologist and the taxonomist are 
contributing. 

The advance of any branch of science is never entirely smooth or free from 
criticism, informed or otherwise. Before we too hastily condemn Soviet geneti- 
cists for their rejection, on the surprising grounds of political ideology, of 
advances made in the Western world, we might remember that in 1925 Thomas 
Scopes was found guilty before a court in Dayton, Tennessee, of having taught 
evolution to schoolchildren. In the account of this trial, one finds again the 
belief that the Earth was created in 4004 B.c., and that the flood of Noah, 
obliterating all living creatures not safely contained within the Ark, took place 
in 2348 B.c. Although this was a test case, the interest and incredulity it aroused 
failed to shake official fundamentalism, and this restriction remains on the 
Statute books of the State of Tennessee in the year 1959. 

To ignore science is one thing, but to abuse it is quite another. When one 
hears a travesty of the theory of inheritance offered in support of such a concept 
as the genetic superiority of one race over another, the ‘Herrenvolk’, one is 
reminded of the dictum that even the Devil may quote Scripture to his own 
advantage. Within the strictest definition of the term, man is a single species 
who shares the same mechanism of inheritance with all other creatures that 
reproduce similarly. True, there are many physical differences between the 
pygmy of the Belgian Congo and the Eskimo of Canada, but each is adapted to 
his environment, and the city-dweller could not long survive in competition 
with either in their own country, or vice versa. Among peoples of the same level 
of civilization, or with the same opportunities for education and mental develop- 
ment, the laws of inheritance offer no support to the apologist for race superiority 
or inferiority. Moreover, he who seeks such support in the pages of the Bible 
takes an attitude as blind as, though infinitely more dangerous than, his counter- 
part who uses the same source as if it were a textbook, containing the literal 
account of the history of the world, and of the animal and plant species with 
which it is populated. 
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EVOLUTION OR SPECIAL CREATION 
F. Howarth 


T THIS time and in this year when the centenary of the publication (24th 
November 1859) of Charles Darwin’s The Origin of Species is being 
celebrated, a discussion of the antithesis posed by the topic Evolution or Special 
Creation would appear to be entirely historical, entirely a review of the bitter 
and vituperative debates which, about the 1870s from platform, pamphlet and 
press became focused and reached their peak about the persons of T. H. Huxley 
and Bishop Wilberforce. It is generally assumed that by now the antithesis is 
resolved, the matter settled and agreed, leaving no further grounds for difference 
of opinion. Even if that were so, a proper grasp of the premisses of the conflicting 
arguments may be considered necessary to a proper appreciation of the historical 
aspect alone; certainly if there be still room for doubt we need to be as clear and 
well informed as possible of the basic facts before we can hope to think clearly, 
critically and constructively on this or any other topic. It so often happens that 
after epoch-making discoveries or enunciations far less shatteringly explosive, 
far less widespread in their effects than the publication of The Origin of Species, 
critical attention wanders amongst the effects of the revolution until the initial 
cause is lost sight of or warped out of all recognition. 

Evolution and Special Creation are alternative theories or assumptions 
intended to account for the appearance and presence on the earth of the multi- 
tudinous varieties of plants and animals. The Theory of Evolution states that 
living forms are descended with modifications from pre-existing forms, that 
through geological time descent has been universally accompanied by variation, 
and that the accumulation of small variations has ultimately resulted in the 
present-day varied types of living organisms. On this basis, all living things are 
more or less distantly related by descent. The assumption of Special Creation as 
the origin of the diversity of living organisms, or indeed of the existence of 
living organisms at all, implies, to quote Huxley, ‘the placing upon the surface of 
the earth of each species of animal and plant by a distinct act of creative power’. 
Here there is no implication of relationship between past or present types of 
organisms. 

The Theory of Evolution is a logical deduction from a vast and comprehensive 
mass of evidence, evidence partly and primarily observational, partly and to an 
increasing extent experimental. It is still a theory by deduction and might quite 
well never have risen above an interesting logical but inconclusive hypothesis 
were it not based on premisses which were ideas commonly accepted by both 
naturalists and breeders from their own experience, and had it not been accom- 
panied by a completely satisfying theory of how the process of evolution was and 
is carried out—the Theory of Natural Selection. The tremendous and far- 
reaching impact of The Origin of Species was not due to its firm enunciation of 
a theory of evolution, for that concept was already in existence though limited 
in its application, but to the forceful presentation for the first time of the theory 
of Natural Selection, which not only gave a completely satisfying explanation 
of the modus operandi of the theory of evolution, but flashed revealing light on 
the baffling perplexities of so many biologists of the time. Huxley voiced the 
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overwhelming appreciation of many with his remark, ‘How extremely stupid not 
to have thought of that’. 

The massive evidence leading inexorably to the acceptance of the theory of 
evolution by natural selection is presented in detail in The Origin of Species. 
The evidence is circumstantial in nature, but since Darwin’s time an increasing 
volume of experimental evidence adds confirmation. The theory gives a satisfy- 
ing, logical and unifying explanation of many different lines of investigation. 
It gives significant meaning to the repeated observation of the segregation of 
distinctive varieties of animals and plants in different ecologically- or geographi- 
cally-separated habitats, as so clearly illustrated by Darwin with reference to 
the distribution of varieties of birds, beetles etc. on the isolated Galapagos 
Islands. It gives meaning to the revelations of the anatomists of the close 
resemblance in structure and function of taxonomically widely separated 
animals or plants. It gives meaning to the revelations of the embryologists of 
the similarity of development from the single fertilized cell to maturity of such 
a wide range of organisms that we can with some confidence claim that the 
development of the individual repeats—with short cuts, maybe—the evolution 
of the race, that ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny. It gives significant meaning 
to the discoveries by geologists of fossil evidence demonstrating the gradual 
change in living organisms through geological time, as, for instance, the evolu- 
tion of the horse from the four-toed fox-terrier-sized Eohippus of Eocene times 
(70 million years ago) step by step to the one-toed modern Equus, or the evolu- 
tion of man from the ape-like Proconsul through Australopithecus, Pithecan- 
thropus to the beginnirgs of modern Homo sapiens in such extinct types as 
Heidelberg and Neanderthal Man. It gives logical significance to the observation 
of the extinction of evolutionary line after evolutionary line through geological 
and historical time. It gives significance to the experience of naturalists and 
plant and animal breeders that, in spite of the prodigious reproductive capacity 
of animals and plants, the population remains static in dimension (indicating 
tremendous wastage of potential), and also to their common experience that 
offspring always show some modification, some variation, usually slight but 
occasionally large, both between each other and in comparison with their 
parents. 

Briefly, this leads inevitably to the simple argument that, the potential rate of 
multiplication of living things being enormous but their population generally 
stationary, few can survive. Animals and plants vary; some of the variants will 
be better adapted to the environment than others and will therefore tend to 
survive. As survivors these adapted variants will be the progenitors of the next 
generation, with further variation. Here is a natural means of selection in favour 
of adaptive evolution further and further from the original type. To quote 
Darwin, “The result of this would be the formation of new species.’ 

It is to be noted in this argument that there is no suggestion of purpose or 
planned direction; granted variations and the operation of the selective effect 
of the environment, evolution must follow. Natural Selection, as it is still called, 
is not the cause of evolution, but only the sieve which selects adapted variants 
and discards the rest and is thus responsible for the direction taken by evolution; 
the initial basis of the possibility of evolution at all is the appearance of 
variations. How do these arise? What causes them? We now know that the 
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all-important variation is produced either by the segregation and re-combination 
of genes which in known and predictable ways inevitably follows cross fertiliza- 
tion in sexual reproduction, or by mutations which, having ‘spontaneously’ 
arisen, enter the breeding potential of the race. 

Earlier articles in this series will have explained the gene concept and the 
nature, action and transmission of genes. It will suffice here to say that experi- 
mental work pioneered by Turesson and now being actively pursued as 
experimental taxonomy has repeatedly demonstrated that many varieties of 
plants and animals, given specific rank, are genic segregants from a common 
genic ‘pool’ which have been isolated and favoured by particular environmental 
factors. 

Mutations, the sudden appearance of new characters, are of two types, the 
one due to the multiplication of the numbers of chromosomes (heteroploidy or 
polyploidy), the other due to a change in the gene so that its biochemical 
potential is altered and a new character appears which, if better adapted than 
the original, will be preserved by environmental selection and perpetuated in 
the breeding potential. Investigations have now shown that mutations of small 
effect are far more numerous than those of large effect, and that the vast majority 
have harmful effect even if not lethal; comparatively few are beneficial. Evolu- 
tion, from its very nature, is a much slower process, but also a much more sure 
one, than revolution. 

With this rapidly-increasing knowledge, biologists can now take a purposeful 
hand in speeding up evolution; to the geneticist it is routine experimentation to 
control the transmission of genes from generation to generation, and he can 
cause mutations by means of mutagenic agents such as X-rays, ultra violet light, 
various chemicals such as the mustards—and radio-active materials from 
H-bomb testing! But as yet we still cannot cause mutations of a pre-determined 
desired form; there is no experimental evidence yet produced in support of the 
earlier and facile Lamarckian claim that the environment or habit, such as use 
or disuse of any organ, causes mutations better adapted to that environment or 
habit. Acquired characters are not transmitted to offspring. The theory of 
evolution by natural selection admits of no purposive interpretation; it is 
entirely due to the chance interplay of favourable and unfavourable environ- 
mental factors operating on chance mutations. Man can now accelerate by 
several hundred times the rate of natural mutation and, with his knowledge of 
the laws governing genic transmission, can now purposefully breed and by 
purposeful selection can control evolution within the limits set only by rapidly- 
diminishing ignorance. One of man’s greatest assets, and the only one which has 
saved him in the struggle for existence, is his developed ability intelligently to 
control and command his environment with all its hazards, an ability deriving 
from his innate curiosity to understand how the earth and all he meets in it 
‘work’. Therein lie great possibilities and equally great dangers; we interfere 
with evolution to our glory or our peril; the long-term effect of the uncontrolled 
testing of H-bombs in their production and dissemination of mutagenic materials 
may be far more devastating for the future of the human race than the immedi- 
ate effect of their use as offensive weapons. 

Special Creation ignores or denies the significance of all the circumstantial 
and experimental evidence built into the Theory of Evolution. Special Creation 
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would appear to rest on tradition and divine revelation, and to a Christian it 
derives its ultimate authority from the opening chapters of our Bible. There the 
formation of the world and all it contains is poetically described as a series of 
cataclysmic changes at intervals of ‘days’, and for this the evolutionist finds ne 
evidence whatever, beautiful as the account may otherwise be. The idea of Special 
Creation was an assumption accepted without question, criticism or challenge all 
through the pre-evolution ages, and was so completely built-in, so thoroughly 
ingrained, that when the challenge did come it was bitterly opposed. The 
Church as represented by its more vigorous spokesmen, such as Bishop Wilber- 
force, refused to accept the Theory of Evolution. To claim, as the evolutionist 
did, that man himself, man made in the image of God, was evolved from lower 
orders of animals and was closely related to some of those lower orders was to 
degrade the dignity of man and be diabolically sacrilegious towards God; it was 
contrary to the inspired Word of God. But was it? Can we still so regard it? Is it 
not more true to say that the evolutionist’s view only degrades our limited 
appreciation of the dignity of man? Any sacrilege is to our belittling conception 
of the nature of God; any contradiction is of our own sadly imperfect interpreta- 
tion and understanding of the Word of God. Huxley’s violent opposition to the 
attitude presented by Wilberforce was not opposition to the Church as such, but 
to the closed minds and preconceived ideas of its adherents, to their blind 
inability or refusal to accept and appraise new exciting discoveries, to the sad 
narrowing of the field of revelation so as to exclude the great scientific revela- 
tions—for such they are. 

Indeed, theologians have already quietly accepted new scientific discoveries 
against ‘authority’; for example, the estimate of the age of the earth based on 
biblical data as 4004 years B.c. has steadily given place to longer estimates, until 
now physicists using modern radio-active techniques assure us that the earth 
is at least four and a half thousand million years old! We need not fear to accept 
the new revelation. To fear for ourselves is to belittle our faith; to fear for God 
is to belittle Him. 

Maybe we need to remind ourselves constantly that man is made in the image 
of God and not God in the image of man, that after all ‘My thoughts are not 
your thoughts, neither are My ways your ways saith our God’, that we still 
‘see through a glass darkly’. 

One final word. All the evidence, observational or experimental, relied upon 
by the evolutionist is confined to the ultimate twigs, as it were, of the evolution- 
ary tree; we have less and less evidence as we move from twig to branch, and it 
is entirely an extrapolation without direct evidence to claim that the branches 
ultimately stem from one trunk. The theory of evolution claims there is nothing 
illogical in this, that the missing direct evidence is not to be expected, and quite 
rightly so, and claims too that there is no evidence supporting any other 
supposition. 

Evolution, yes. Special Creation, no. Creation, yes indeed, and by a God 
whose glory is seen to be immeasurably greater the more we are enabled to 
understand His works and His ways. 


DETERMINISM IN PSYCHOLOGY 
L. W. Grensted 


HE FREEDOM of the will has been a major problem for modern psycho- 

logy. As it stands, uncriticized and unexplained, it has almost always been 
assumed by theologians, debated by philosophers and denied by the hard core of 
modern scientists. So soon as criticism gets to work upon it difficulties arise as 
to its meaning. Does freedom mean a power of choice between actions and the 
ends of action for which no determining motive can be assigned, or does it mean 
a power to choose and act in accordance with dominant motive? If the latter, is 
there any final distinction between freedom and determinism beyond the very 
unsatisfactory distinction between inner and outer motivation? I may think 
myself free to eat strawberries when I see them before me, but my freedom 
seems to be little more than an ability to act under definite motivation, provided 
either externally by the strawberries or internally by my liking for them, or 
possibly and mysteriously inherent in the whole situation, hanging as it were 
between me as I am and the strawberries as they are. 

The theologian seems to be definitely committed to a doctrine of free will. 
‘Our wills are ours, we know not how, Our wills are ours, to make them Thine’. 
The tendency of modern psychology has been to run away from the issue, 
largely in the hope of making secure its claim to be truly a science. General 
psychology has become more and more experimental psychology, and psychiatry 
has turned more and more to external methods of treatment, physiological 
rather than psychological. Determinism, in the sense in which our forefathers 
understood the term, is explicit or implicit over wide ranges of psychological 
theory and practice, and it is often assumed that it is only where this is the case 
that psychology can reasonably be considered as a science. 

It should be noticed that for the psychologist the ‘will’ has tended to slip out 
of the picture. It is not a concept which submits readily to critical analysis, nor 
is it some kind of possession which can be in any way distinguished from the 
person possessing it. It is in fact simply that person himself, set for action, poised 
between his inner motives and the external objects towards which those motives 
are directed in any particular set of circumstances, and it includes the purposes 
or ends towards which he determines his actions. The essential question is not 
whether he possesses a free will, but whether he himself is in any degree free 
to act, and between possible courses of action to choose the best in furtherance 
of his own selected end. 

What then is left for psychologists to discuss is whether the term ‘freedom’ 
has any real significance in the analysis of human behaviour. That men act as 
though they are free and, if they reflect about it at all, believe themselves to be 
free in so acting, is an unquestionable fact, and as such must be taken seriously 
by psychologists. But we can still ask whether that belief is illusory, mistaking the 
smooth running of the machine for a power or faculty of setting itself in motion 
and of choosing the ends to which that motion is directed. That the machine is 
superbly contrived and adequately oiled is obviously true. May it not be that 
this is the whole truth, containing within itself the entire meaning of freedom? 

It is only in recent times that the question has been seriously asked, and even 
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now it is very largely academic. Throughout the whole period of known human 
history men have held their fellow men responsible for their actions, have 
blamed them for their mistakes and praised them for their achievements. There 
could be no intelligible practice of law upon any other terms. We not only punish 
the criminal but we hold that he deserves his punishment. And it is from there 
that we start when we temper justice with mercy. Freedom is in fact one of the 
basic assumptions of human society, and has always had that place of honour, 
even in societies resting largely upon slavery. To deny all freedom of the will, 
even to a slave, has always meant the denial of his right to be called a human 
being at all. If freedom is indeed an illusion, it is certainly one of the most wide- 
spread and deep-seated illusions known to man, not easily or lightly to be 
challenged. 

The older psychologists, with Plato, Aristotle and St Augustine leading the 
way, did not dream of making such a challenge. They took human nature as they 
found it, and did their best to make their analysis fit the visible facts. They did 
not question man’s freedom or his responsibility for his actions. Plato in the 
Republic, Aristotle in the Nicomachean Ethics, St Augustine in the Confessions, 
did their best to sort out the energies of the spirit of man, but it never occurred 
to them to make man less than human in the process. In the Middle Ages, indeed 
there developed a substantial belief, still held in serious theological circles, that 
it is precisely in his possession of a free soul, capable alike of sinning and of 
sanctity, that man, made in God’s image, differs from all the animal creation. 

The crisis came for psychology in the latter part of the last century. It had long 
been obvious, that man’s body was closely related in structure to the bodies of 
the higher animals. As early as Harvey, with his discovery of the circulation 
of the blood, it had begun to be apparent that human physiology fell well within 
the rapidly advancing frontiers of science, though it was not until Darwin, 
Wallace and Huxley that the issues became tolerably clear. Meanwhile 
psychology halted on its way, analysing man’s faculties, instincts and emotions, 
but failing to face the most fundamental question of all. And until that was 
asked, psychology could only remain a descriptive science, with all sorts of 
ragged ends that could not be fitted into place. It could not even properly be 
called a science at all, at least in the same sense as the other well-established 
sciences—botany, zoology, geology, chemistry, physics and the rest—for neither 
its field nor its methods could be properly defined and delimited. That psycho- 
logy is concerned with human behaviour was fully agreed, but the status of 
psychology as a science could not be satisfactorily determined until there was 
further agreement as to the implications of such behaviour. The rapid growth 
of the other sciences so increased their prestige that the demand for the full 
recognition of psychology as equally a science could not be refused. But the 
acceptance of the demand had serious consequences, which became pressing 
in two main ways. 

The first was the appearance and outstanding development of experimental 
psychology. By the end of the nineteenth century this had established itself in 
America, and was beginning to invade the British universities, Oxford being one 
of the last to surrender. Today the academic study of psychology is almost 
wholly based upon the experimental method, and this has meant the develop- 
ment of experiments capable in principle of being repeated and verified. But 
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such experiments are by their very nature bound by the strict rules of cause 
and effect, or, in other words, by a psychological determinism which excludes 
from psychological study every aspect of behaviour which cannot be brought 
within the ambit of direct external observation. The one great change here has 
been the introduction of a new method of control and of study by the application 
of statistics to the observed facts. This at least allows for the recognition of a 
certain range of variation in the responses of different individuals, and there are 
some regions in the mathematical interpretation of modern physics where this 
factor of uncertainty is of great importance. But in spite of the brilliant specula- 
tions of Eddington, it does not appear that a factor of uncertainty bears any 
resemblance at all to what we mean when we speak of freedom in ourselves or 
in others. For freedom, as we think we know it, is far from being a random affair. 
It has all the appearance of showing itself in our behaviour under quite definite 
laws, laws as definite as those of any objective science, and yet in all respects 
unlike them. It certainly does not obey any external rule of cause followed 
rigidly by the appropriate effect. Though it is free there is nothing in the least 
random about it. We are free to choose, but only under the conditions of what 
we are and in the particular circumstances of each occasion of choice. Experi- 
mental psychology has gone far in the direction of becoming a true science 
among the other sciences, but at the cost of leaving almost entirely out of its 
reckoning some part of what interests and concerns us most, the free self in which 
we meet other free selves, and in which we can, if we so wish, freely draw near 
to God in worship and offer ourselves for His service. There is obviously a close 
link between such experimental psychology and the more dynamic parts of 
physiology, and it falls naturally within the fringes of the training of medical 
students. 

The second and more serious consequence of this demand of psychology for 
full scientific status has been what is sometimes called psychical determinism, 
associated especially with the work of Freud and many of his followers. The 
principle of this is simple enough. It brings under the strict law of cause and 
effect all our mental or psychical processes as well as the behaviour in which 
they reveal themselves. Not only our more or less abstract thinking, but our 
moods and emotions, our instinctive or intuitive reactions, our sentiments, and 
our choice of friends and of ends, are all brought within the pattern of an 
objective and deterministic science. It is clear that if this really does cover the 
whole of our personal behaviour it does away with freedom in any and every 
sense that matters. 

But it is important not to under-estimate the value of this approach to the 
study of personal behaviour. The assumption that every conscious event must 
have an adequate cause, whether that cause is itself conscious or not, at once 
brought analytical psychology within the circle of the sciences and opened up 
new fields of enquiry and practice in many directions. Freud’s application of this 
principle to the study of dreams, in his Traumdeutung, was epoch-making, since 
dreams, or such fragments of them as we can remember, seemed to be almost 
wholly confused and random in character. The recognition that they speak in a 
definite language, which can be interpreted at least in part, not only gave fixity 
to new parts of the study of mental processes, but also opened up the whole 
hypothesis of unconscious psychical patterns, operating under laws of their own 
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and profoundly affecting the succession of events of which we are consciously 
aware. Freud’s other early book The Psycho-pathology of Everyday Life, though 
less dramatic, was almost more significant than his study of dreams. For here 
he showed clearly how often and how effectively the forces and dynamic 
symbolisms of the unconscious regions of the mind intervene in our ordinary 
mundane affairs. Slips of the tongue, lapses of memory, misprints and accidents, 
proved readily enough to be expressions of entirely rational mental and emo- 
tional states, only differing from those of our waking life in the fact that we are 
unaware of them. And this unawareness itself can be brought under the 
scientific rule of determinism, since it throws darkness about whole areas of our 
psychical processes so that the self-chosen and conscious parts of them may be 
bearable and at peace. Here Freud introduced effectively enough his rather 
obscure ‘Reality Principle’, especially in its more readily apprehended hedonistic 
form of Pleasure and Pain, the not very accurate translation of Lust und Unlust, 
the appetition of Desire and the non-appetition of Indifference. 

The psycho-analysis of the Freudians and the deep analysis of other schools, 
that of Jung in particular, have ramified in various directions, some of them 
making considerable allowance for creative elements deep in the unconscious 
levels of the psyche. Sometimes, as in Jung’s hypothesis of the archetypes, these 
creative elements are linked with energies which are wider than the individual 
and which may even, in a positive sense, be called impersonal, dominant modes 
of the ‘racial unconscious’. Here again we are on the borderland of something 
resembling freedom, and at least in theories such as these we have moved some 
distance from the cause and effect determination appropriate to a natural 
science. It is for this reason that Jung’s psychology has been able, in the hands 
of some writers, to come to fairly easy terms with theology. Quite a considerable 
number of pastors, ministers and priests, of all denominations, are finding very 
considerable help in the application of Jung’s theories to their pastoral problems. 
But valuable as this is, it does not solve the problem of the nature and meaning 
of freedom. Where it is normally effective, it is by introducing explanations 
which go back once more to what is probably scientific and deterministic, or 
else by broadening out the issues so that the patient or penitent finds himself 
no longer perplexed and isolated, but one of a great company in whom those 
same issues are being worked out in the direction of peace and spiritual health. 

All this leaves us very much where we began. Modern psychology is teaching 
us many things, but it has neither revealed freedom to us nor explained our belief 
in it away. It certainly has not explained the fact that it is precisely at our most 
conscious levels that we are most aware of our freedom to choose and to act. 
What it has made plain is that there are whole realms of psychical behaviour 
below the level of consciousness, and that whatever is true of freedom in con- 
sciousness is likely to be true of our unconscious levels as well. I have never 
forgotten a remark of one of the pioneers among British psychotherapists, Dr 
Crichton Miller, to the effect that when he had penetrated by analysis to the 
deeper levels of a patient there always remained a moral problem to be faced and 
solved. In other words, the problem of free choice and free action still remained, 
and until that problem had been honestly met no adequate cure was possible. 
It still remains true that in many cases, perhaps in us all, there may be great 
areas of undergrowth to be cleared before the essential moral issue is made 
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plain, and it is here that psychological analysis may be of the very greatest 
assistance. Psychology can be a most useful handmaid to ethics and to religion. 
It cannot be their master, at any rate within the limits that its would-be scientific 
status imposes upon it. Freedom remains to the end a primary term of our 
psychical structure, not to be analysed away. And because it is thus truly ours, 
we are free to offer it, that is to offer ourselves, to God, in the image of Whose 
freedom we live and move and have our being. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 
Barbara Tinker 


AST YEAR I was able to visit the United States as a Walter Hines Page 

Scholar; this gave me the opportunity of visiting schools and colleges whilst 

experiencing the wonderfully generous hospitality of members of the English- 
speaking Union in their homes. 

My first impressions were of speed and size, and these remained with me 
throughout my tour, which took me from New York to Baltimore and Washing- 
ton in the East, down south to New Orleans and Texas, and then up the Middle 
West to Pittsburgh and Buffalo—approximately 4,000 miles. The vigour and 
enthusiasm of the Americans was infectious, and I found myself caught up in 
a pace of living much faster than our own, yet having sufficient energy to enjoy 
thoroughly a programme carefully worked out to cover the maximum in a short 
time. 

During my stay I visited several Senior High schools, a few private schools and 
some colleges. The standards of work are not strictly comparable with ours 
because the aims of the two countries are completely different. My general 
impression was that America is educating the whole population to the same 
level in school, whereas we select our more intelligent children to work 
separately in grammar schools; consequently the majority of their young people 
go further in school than ours, but we have a more highly educated minority 
at the eighteen-year-old level. In spite of several criticisms, I feel that on the 
whole the American schools are doing an excellent piece of work, especially 
when one takes into account the enormous variety in the cultural and racial 
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background of their people. There were, of course, noticeable differences 
between the East, the South and the Middle West. 

The National Education office in Washington estimates that 37 per cent. of 
the population of the United States moved their homes last year. This move- 
ment, together with a rapid increase in the size of the population, gives some 
indication of the problems that have to be faced in school registration. 

One aspect of the educational system that I chose to see in some detail was 
the work of the guidance counsellors, who advise the students in Senior High 
schools on their choice of subjects and careers. Definite training is given for this 
work and the counsellor normally does some teaching in the school as well. 
Although about half the Senior High schools in the United States have less than 
300 students, there are many very large schools of between 2,000 and 3,000 in 
the densely populated areas, and it is here that the work of counselling has been 
developed furthest. There is a great range of courses in these schools, because 
they have to cater for the whole age-group—those who are destined for college 
and those who will go to a great variety of jobs straight from school. 

In the past there has been a tendency for the more able students to choose fewer 
academic subjects than they should, but now the pressure of college entrance 
requirements through increased competition is stiffening the choice and 
encouraging the schools to demand more of their high ability groups in the fields 
of mathematics, science and Janguages. In many of the high schools I visited, 
the brightest boys and girls in these subjects were being grouped together and 
were taking courses well beyond the range of others in their age group. These 
schools are experimenting under what is known as the ‘advanced placement’ 
programme for taking on more of the college level work in the schools, and if 
they reach a satisfactory standard the colleges will give them course credits for 
it, and the total time taken to reach a professional degree will be reduced. In 
conjunction with these schemes there is a great deal of testing and diagnosis of 
talents at about the fourteen- to fifteen-year-old level. 

The school-leaving age varies in different states, but in general the policy is 
twelve years of education in school for everyone. In New York a most interesting 
co-operative scheme between school and career has been in action for several 
years and is now being expanded. The aim is to give work experience as an 
integral part of secondary education. The scheme provides a planned programme 
of school and work under the guidance and supervision of the schools, thus 
helping young people of from sixteen to eighteen in their adjustment from school 
to work, and giving them a vocational training with the security of a school 
background. A wide variety of careers is included: nursing, banking, clerical 
trades, business and accounting, the food industry, machine-shop working, 
design and printing, to mention only a few. Each student attends school and 
work in alternating periods of a week, a fortnight, or a month, depending on the 
field of work. They are paid the rate for the job whilst working, and each position 
is filled by two students, thus providing the employer with a continuous supply 
of labour. Employers co-operate by discontinuing employment if the student 
leaves school during the two-year period, and thus he is encouraged to complete 
his schooling to high school graduation level. The part of the school co- 
ordinator is vital in keeping close contact between the school and the job. Very 
constructive training and a valuable social work is going on, particularly in the 
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difficult areas of down-town New York, where there is a serious delinquency 
problem. 

In the few weeks that I spent in the South I was able to sense some of the 
problems that are to be faced in breaking down a system of segregation between 
Negro and white—a system that has been in operation for generations. In some 
schools I saw the process of gradual integration working well, but in other areas 
it was sadly apparent that because of the Federal ruling there are grave issues to 
be faced very soon. The schooling of a great number of children is involved; in 
New Orleans, for instance, approximately one-third of the population are 
Negroes. 

One aspect of the problem is economic and geographical. In the border states 
such as Maryland, many Negroes have held well paid jobs in urban areas for 
years. They have therefore been able to provide good primary education in the 
coloured residential areas. This means that their children are able to qualify for 
the Senior High schools and compete on an equal basis with the white children 
of the neighbourhood. In the states further south, such as Arkansas, Georgia 
and Louisiana, the background is mainly agricultural and much poorer. There, 
congregating together in towns is a comparatively recent development, and 
more of the master-and-servant mentality remains. It is in this type of situation 
that the problems are urgent and acute. 

A second factor of some importance is the attitude of the leaders in the school 
system. Where integration is proceeding smoothly it is also going on quietly, 
without reaching the headlines of the newspapers. Once it is put into practice 
and found to work with a few children without incident, many more can follow 
amicably and naturally. Children quickly grow to understand each other if they 
are left alone to make their own friends, and if the views and prejudices of adults 
are not forced upon them. 

Texas has the problem of integrating not only the Negro population but 
also the Mexican element. They are tackling it by trying to provide good schools 
for everyone in the area in which they live so that any student who is sufficiently 
intelligent will be able to gain the necessary qualifications to enter college. The 
University of Texas at Austin is already integrated, but in Houston there is a 
separate well-equipped and well-staffed university for Negroes. Throughout the 
United States, but most particularly in Texas, the educational system is much 
indebted to private benefactors. A large proportion of college buildings, 
libraries, medical schools and hospitals have been and still are being built and 
endowed by wealthy citizens, who feel a responsibility for providing better 
educational facilities and places of research in the areas in which they live 
and work. 

The basis of State education is the local school district, and the school board 
has a great influence on the internal running of the schools. The board deals 
with comparatively small items which we should consider in this country to be 
the business of the headmaster and his staff; for instance, in many areas there 
is no freedom in the choice of text books, these being laid down by the board. 
The parent has easy access to members of the board, who are elected by the 
townspeople, and politics tends to play too large a part in their appointment. 
The full proceedings of a school board meeting are frequently relayed on the 
television network of the area concerned. 
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In the State system of education there is no place inside the school for any 
form of religious instruction or for an assembly for Christian worship; conse- 
quently the Churches of all denominations have a very full and closely directed 
programme of Christian education. The majority of Churches have a large, 
well-equipped educational plant. All the Methodist Churches that I visited had 
a full time minister or director of education, as well as the minister in pastoral 
charge, and this seemed to be usual in a church of any size. The varied pro- 
gramme, closely graded year by year to correspond with the grades in the day 
schools, begins with the nursery group and continues on through older youth, 
young and middle adults, up to older adults; it provides classes literally for all 
ages. Equipment and materials are of a very high standard and the facilities for 
visual aids are as good as in an average English day-school. A great deal of 
Methodist church-school literature is produced for each age group and is widely 
publicized. Enthusiasm and vigour are most apparent in all their schemes, and 
on a Sunday morning the church premises are a hive of activity. It is quite usual 
to see the whole family coming together to church, then separating into different 
classes, and afterwards joining together for the service. In one church that 
I visited, over 1,000 were meeting in classes on the Sunday morning. Weekday 
programmes for all ages are, of course, very varied too, and there is a great deal 
going on in the way of week-end conferences and summer camps. A great effort 
is being made to hold on to the young people and not to lose them in the difficult 
‘teen-age’ years. 

In 1952 the U.S. Supreme Court made constitutional the ‘released time’ 
programme for religious education, which avoids the use of tax money and 
school property for the giving of religious instruction. In the city of Indianapolis 
this system is particularly strong and well organized, and I spent a day visiting 
classes in different sections of the city. The programme sets out to teach stories 
from the Bible and Christian rules of living to children of the fourth and fifth 
grades, about ten- and eleven-year-olds, who are released from the public 
schools for one hour a week during school hours, if their parents give written 
permission. Church buildings near the schools are rented, and where the distance 
is too great to walk from the school to the church, the pupils are transported by 
bus. Fully qualified teachers are employed and buses are chartered by the Board 
of Weekday Religious Education, the whole scheme being financed by the 
Council of Churches and by interested individuals. The churches co-operate 
together; 109 denominations have pupils enrolled, but the Roman Catholics 
are normally educated in the Catholic schools. The fact that over 85 per cent. 
of the children eligible took part last year is an indication of the success of the 
venture. Links with the local churches are definitely encouraged by the teachers 
and a record of attendance at Sunday School is kept for each class; frequently 
new members are enrolled in Sunday School through the weekday lessons. 

The Churches are also very alive to the importance of work among university 
and college students. It was my privilege to see some of the excellent work being 
done under the auspices of the Wesley Foundation at Pittsburgh. Here a 
chaplain, studying at the University himself for a higher degree, has been 
appointed to work amongst the students. The Foundation has equipped a house 
right in the midst of the University campus, containing an apartment for the 
chaplain and his family, and well-equipped premises where students can meet 
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and have meals together, and where they can go to read or work at any time. 
It was apparent from the supper and discussion meeting that I attended that 
the fellowship was very lively and outward-looking. The majority of the students 
are non-residential and are therefore encouraged to take part in the activities of 
their local churches at the week-end. Definite links have been forged between 
the Foundation and the youth work of the local churches, and I thoroughly 
enjoyed taking part in a meeting at which a joint programme for the summer 
vacation was being planned. 

At the end of my tour with the English-speaking Union I was the guest of 
members of the Methodist Church in Philadelphia. I was invited to attend 
several sessions of the Annual Conference, the Youth Banquet, and the dinner 
of the Board of Education, amongst other festivities. I was impressed throughout 
by the boundless energy and enthusiasm of the members and their concern for 
making provision within the Church for members of all ages. The Conference 
Ordination service and challenge to youth, known as their service of commit- 
ment, was a very moving service indeed. It embraces not only those who are 
dedicating themselves to serve the Church in a full-time capacity, but also those 
who are trying to be fully committed Christians in their daily work. 

I have recorded here the aspects of the American educational scene that 
struck me most forcibly in a comparatively short visit. At no time did I feel a 
stranger or a long way from home, but though I found everything so stimulating 
and enjoyable in America, I was quite ready to return to my own teaching post 
within the English State educational system. 
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TODAY’S DOUBT AND UNBELIEF 
F. Duncan Percy 


I. SOME CAUSES 


MONG WOULD-BE believers there is much painful uncertainty about 
fundamental matters of faith. This is partly due, I think, to the fact that 
questions of belief, which once were seldom discussed except in books and 
learned journals, are broadcast in radio talks, interviews, and debates in 
which at times Christian belief is dismissed as something quite outmoded, a 
relic of a bygone age. Recently a very intelligent lady spoke to me in distress after 
a television interview in which someone had called the Christian creed ‘mumbo- 
jumbo’. She felt that the Christian case had been allowed to go by default, for 
there had been no effective reply. 

In a Christmas broadcast the Queen spoke of ‘unthinking people who would 
have religion thrown aside’, and there are many such. But sceptics are not usually 
unthinking people, nor can their unbelief be explained as mere perversity or 
wickedness. Dr Jacks once told of a cobbler who ‘spent his breath in proving that 
God did not exist, but spent his life in proving that He did’. When Bertrand 
Russell’s Why I am not a Christian first appeared in 1927, Mr T. S. Eliot 
reviewed it under the caption, ‘Why Mr Bertrand Russell zs a Christian!’ 
‘Bertrand Russell’s spontaneous judgements are sometimes splendidly Christian, 
and they reveal the inadequacies of his philosophy’, says Dr H. G. Wood, who 
himself in 1928 published an effective reply to Russell’s anti-Christian argu- 
ments. Assuredly the love of truth and of justice which we see in men like J. Stuart 
Mill, Gilbert Murray and Bertrand Russell is the implicit love of God. Very 
apt for today is Peter’s counsel: ‘Be prepared to make a defence to anyone who 
calls you to account for the hope that is in you, yet do it with gentleness and 
reverence’ (1 Pet 3,4, R.S.V.). Believers should be ready firmly to defend their faith, 
yet to do so in a Christian way—‘with gentleness and reverence’. They should 
never forget that some of their opponents are not far from the Kingdom of 
God, and may one day be found preaching the Faith which now they deny, and 
that for all of them, as for themselves, Christ died. Of course, not all Christians are 
called to enter into public debate. But some are, and an apologetic, to be 
effective, requires not only gentleness, but also understanding of the thought of 
unbelievers. And can there be such understanding without a measure of 
sympathy? Dr Austin Farrer, a distinguished Christian thinker and apologist, 
writes: “The believing philosopher who remains within the world at all cannot 
escape from intellectual sympathy with unbelief. Unbelief may write belief off, 
but belief feels the force of unbelief and wrestles with it.’ 

The sharpest challenge to belief today comes from those who claim to show 
that religious assertions or statements are neither true nor false, but nonsensical 
and meaningless. How has it come about that any thinking man can so regard 
them? The answer, I think, is to be found in two movements of thought which 
have coalesced like one wave upon another, though perhaps they can be 
distinguished. 

The first is the extreme empiricism which tends to prevail in an age of 
science. Fifty years ago the idealist school of thought was dominant in Britain. 
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It was led by thinkers like E. Caird, F. H. Bradley, B. Bosanquet and T. H. 
Green. They were not all orthodox believers, but at least they asserted the 
primacy of mind and spirit. The idealist school hardly exists today. With the 
immense and still-growing prestige of science and technology idealism has been 
displaced by a radical empiricism which looks back to John Locke and David 
Hume. In particular, the influence of Hume on present-day thinking is very 
great; it is far greater than was his influence on the thought of the eighteenth 
century in which he lived. Hume said that the best and most solid foundation of 
religion was faith and divine revelation. But he would not admit that this 
amounts to knowledge. He held that the human mind is incapable of knowing 
transcendent reality. The possibility of knowledge, he held, is limited to (1) the 
abstract sciences of quantity and number, the most perfect kind of knowledge, 
and (2) matters of fact and existence, any knowledge of which must be validly 
based on sense experience. Here is the famous last paragraph of his Enquiry 
Concerning Human Understanding: ‘When we run over libraries, persuaded of 
these principles, what havoc must we make? If we take in our hand any volume; 
of divinity or school metaphysics for instance; let us ask, Does it contain any 
abstract reasoning concerning quantity or number? No. Does it contain any experi- 
mental reasoning concerning matter of fact and existence? No. Commit it then to 
the flames; for it can contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.’ 

Hume is in some ways an attractive figure. He was not an atheist, though he 
was sceptical. And he was sceptical about such matters as reason and causality 
(as commonly understood) as well as about religion. Professor Kemp Smith 
thinks that his religious scepticism was in part a reaction against the gloomy 
Scottish Calvinism in which he had been brought up. He was ‘naturally good’, 
and of the type William James called ‘the once-born’. The French people called 
him ‘Le bon David’. He was truly benevolent. When he was appointed Keeper 
of the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, he gave his salary of £40 to Blacklock, 
the blind poet. He retained the friendship and affection of leaders of the Kirk. 
In his posthumously published Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion, while 
exposing the weaknesses of the Argument from Design, he took pains to state 
that argument fairly and impressively. In his Reith Lectures on The Nature of 
the Universe, Mr Fred Hoyle gave a fascinating account of the expanding 
universe: but at the end he betrayed his ignorance outside his speciality 
(astronomy) by speaking scornfully of what he took to be the Christian view of 
heaven, but was in fact a poor travesty of the Christian Hope. Hume made no 
such mistake. His latest biographer, E. C. Mossner, relates an amusing story 
which shows Hume’s ready knowledge of Christian things. In his old age, when 
he was heavy and prosperous, he had built himself a house on the outskirts of 
Edinburgh. There was a short-cut to it across a bog. On one of his daily trips he 
‘slipped from the path and fell into the bog, where he struggled in vain to 
extricate himself. In time he was able to attract the attention of an old fishwife, 
who, as she recognized ‘Hume the atheist’, doubted the propriety of helping 
him. ‘But, my good woman,” expostulated the helpless man, ‘‘does not your 
religion as a Christian teach you to do good, even to your enemies?” 

‘That may well be,” she replied, “‘but ye shallna’ get out o’ that, till ye 
become a Christian yourself, and repeat the Lord’s Prayer and the Belief.” 
Much to her astonishment, Hume readily complied, and was forthwith pulled 
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out of the bog. Henceforth he was ever ready to acknowledge that the Edinburgh 
fishwife was the most acute theologian he had ever encountered!’ 

To return from this digression, the empirical way of knowing; the way of 
observation and experiment in the world of sense-experience is, of course, 
entirely legitimate, and is essential to the Sciences. But empiricism as a theory 
of knowledge is a very different matter, and has been shown by Bertrand Russell 
to be self-refuting. As a theory it is self-refuting, because it implies some general 
proposition to the effect that all knowledge (apart from mathematics) depends 
upon sense experience, and this doctrine cannot itself be tested or proved 
empirically. Russell’s conclusion is: ‘While empiricism may be true, it cannot, if 
true, be known to be so.’ 

If this is so, empiricism cannot rule out the possibility of other kinds of 
knowledge and ways of knowing; it cannot logically be held to exclude the 
possibility of a religious way of knowing. Empiricists are aware of the vast 
difference between one kind of knowledge and another; they recognize that 
mathematical knowledge is very different from the knowledge based on sense 
experience. If there is knowledge of God, it is to be expected that it will be quite 
different from other kinds of knowledge, for God is altogether other than the 
objects which exist in the universe, concerning which men seek knowledge. 
This is not to say that there is no analogy between the knowledge of God and 
other parts of human experience and knowledge. Without the help of analogy 
we could say nothing about God. In a further article it is suggested that there 
is some resemblance between our way of knowing God and our way of knowing 
other persons. 

The second movement of thought, overtaking and reinforcing empiricism, 
was at first called logical positivism. It originated soon after the First World War 
with a group of Continental mathematicians and others known as the Vienna 
Circle. This group was much influenced by the ideas of Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
who had been a pupil of Russell at Cambridge. In the 1914-18 War Wittgenstein 
served in the Austrian Army. Two days after the Armistice he was taken 
prisoner by the Italians and interned at Monte Cassino. He had with him the 
manuscript of the Tractatus, and this was published with an English translation 
under the clumsy title Tractatus-Logico-Philosophicus in 1922. It had an immedi- 
ate and far-reaching effect upon thought in the universities. The Tractatus is 
difficult and obscure. It is anti-metaphysical, and consists of aphoristic para- 
graphs and sentences. I quote one or two: “The object of philosophy is the 
logical clarification of thought’ ; ‘What can be said at all can be said clearly; and 
whereof one cannot speak, thereof one must be silent’. This sentence from the 
Preface is repeated as the last sentence of the book, and is generally taken to 
imply that there are matters on which nothing meaningful can be said. But it is 
also capable of a mystical and religious interpretation. “Thanks be to God for 
his unspeakable gift’, said St Paul. There are moments in worship when we 
realize that God’s greatness and goodness are ineffable, and when 


Praise sits silent on our tongues. 


It is not as well known as it should be that during the war Wittgenstein 
experienced a conversion: he had been dogmatically anti-Christian, and in this 
respect he changed completely. Afterwards he told Bertrand Russell that once 
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in a village during the war he found a bookshop containing only one book, 
which he bought. It was a book by Tolstoy on the Gospels, and it influenced 
him profoundly. My authority for this is Lord Russell himself (in Mind, 
July 1951). 

In 1935 the anti-metaphysical arguments of logical positivism were brilliantly 
restated by Professor Ayer in his provocative Language, Truth and Logic. Ayer 
maintained that only two kinds of statement are meaningful; (1) the analytic 
statements of logic and mathematics ; these are tautologies, and are true whatever 
is the state of affairs, since their validity depends solely on the definition of their 
symbols, and they say nothing about the empirical world. (2) synthetic state- 
ments; these are the propositions of science and of common sense; they concern 
matters of fact about the real world, and can be verified or falsified by sense- 
perception. Apart from the tautologies of mathematics and logic a statement has 
meaning if, and only if, it is empirically verifiable (or falsifiable), i.e. by sense 
experience. But this—the famous principle of verification—rules out as meaning- 
less much that we all wish to say. It rules out ethical as well as metaphysical 
and theological statements. It makes a moral statement like ‘stealing is wrong’ 
just as nonsensical as a statement like ‘there is a God’. But in ordinary life we 
cannot get along without such words as ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ or their equivalents. 
It is told of a very modern young woman who had forbidden her children ever 
to use the word ‘wrong’ that, overhearing them say it, she rebuked them with 
*‘That’s naughty of you!’ 

In the second edition of his book, Professor Ayer introduced modifications 
which allow meaning in some sense to ethical assertions: they have at least 
emotive meaning; they express feelings of approval and disapproval. This is 
not altogether satisfactory, but there have been further modifications, until 
logical positivism is almost a thing of the past. It has gradually changed into 
what is now called linguistic philosophy or linguistic analysis. Here again the 
influence of Wittgenstein, in his later years Professor of Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge, has been very great. Wittgenstein’s thought constantly developed. In 
his second book, the posthumously published Philosophical Investigations, he 
repudiated many of the views offered in the Tractatus, and dwelt on the import- 
ance for philosophy of words in their ordinary everyday meaning and usages. 
The task of philosophy, he said, ‘is to bring words back from their metaphysical 
to their everyday usage’. What his later attitude to religion was, I do not know. 
In general it must be said that linguistic analysts have not abandoned the 
principle of verification; rather they have subsumed it under the wider and more 
flexible principle of use. How are words and sentences used? What is their logic? 
How would they be justified? These are the kind of questions asked, and it is 
often said that the analysis of religious (or theological) language reveals anomalies, 
contradictions, and even absurdities. 

An adequate account of this challenge, and of the Christian reply to it, 
cannot be given here. I would refer readers who wish to pursue the subject to 
such recent books as New Essays in Philosophical Theology (in which the 
problems are faced by a number of thinkers some of whom are Christians and 
some non-Christians), Faith and Logic (a fine book of Christian apologetics, 
edited by Basil Mitchell), and Religious Language, by Ian 'T. Ramsey (an original 
and strong defence of Christian language, even in its oddness, a little marred, 
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perhaps, by a somewhat jaunty style). Only an example or two can here be given 
of the questions asked and the problems to be faced. 

Theologians speak of God’s being as necessary, in the sense that His non- 
existence is inconceivable, and this idea seems to lie at the base of both the 
ontological and cosmological arguments. But logicians point out that the word 
‘necessary’ in this sense is the predicate of propositions, not of entities or things. 
The propositions of mathematics, e.g., are necessary in the sense that their 
negation or falsity cannot be clearly conceived. If you try to think of a four-sided 
triangle, or a round square, or that 2+ 2—7, you are confused and there is a 
sense of contradiction. But no being or entity, they say, is thus logically necessary. 
Hume said: ‘whatever is, may not be. No negation of a fact can involve a con- 
tradiction. The non-existence of any being, without exception, is as clear and 
distinct an idea as its existence. The proposition which affirms it not to be, 
however false, is no less conceivable and intelligible, than that which affirms 
it to be . . . that Caesar, or the angel Gabriel, or any being never existed, may 
be a false proposition, but still is perfectly conceivable, and implies no contra- 
diction’ (Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding). So it is argued that God’s 
being or existence cannot be necessary, since the idea of a logically necessary 
being is self-contradictory. 

I will venture a brief reply to this. It seems to me that the logicians do much 
less than justice to the uniqueness of the conception of God—a uniqueness 
without parallel, so that to say anything about it must strain language almost to 
breaking point, as perhaps the word ‘necessary’ does. In ordinary speech the 
words ‘exist’ and ‘existence’ seem to be inseparably tied to our talk about objects 
in the world of space and time. What Hume says is true of these; they do not 
exist necessarily. They might not have been, or might have been otherwise 
than they are. Pascal said that had Cleopatra’s nose been shorter, the face of the 
world would have been changed. But God is not an object; He is not a being or 
entity alongside others in the universe. There is thus a certain impropriety in 
saying that He exists. This is what Paul Tillich means when he says: ‘God does 
not exist. He is being-itself beyond essence and existence.’ Of course, Tillich 
is not denying that God is; but because the concept of existence is bound up 
with spatio-temporal objects, he would separate the words ‘God’ and ‘existence’ 
except in the case of God’s self-manifestation, under the conditions of existence, 
in Jesus Christ. God is Being itself, and the ground of all existence. There is 
penetrating insight, I think, in Emily Bronté’s ‘Last Lines’— 


Though earth and man were gone, 
And sun and universes cease to be, 
And Thou were left alone, 
Every existence would exist in Thee. 


There is no room for Death, 

Nor atom that his might could render void: 
Thou—Thou art Being and Breath, 

And what Thou art may never be destroyed. 


Consider now the statement: ‘God loves mankind’. What does this mean? Is 
it a factual statement? Logicians point out that a meaningful factual statement 


; 
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must be, in principle, falsifiable; it must exclude other statements which are 
incompatible with it. If I say, “The car is in the garage,’ this excludes the state- 
ment, “The car is on the road.’ The statement, ‘It is raining,’ is falsified by the 
statement, “The sun is shining from a cloudless sky.’ If I thought that the 
statement, ‘Jones is an honest man,’ was compatible with the statement, ‘Jones 
is a constant pilferer,’ I could hardly be said to understand the meaning of my 
assertion. And if the statement that Jones was an honest man was really com- 
patible, not only with the statement that he was a pilferer, but also with every 
conceivable statement about Jones’s character, it could hardly be said to mean 
anything at all. In short, a factual statement is meaningful only if something 
could count against it. Now the critics of religious language say that the believer 
will not allow that anything counts or could count against the statement, ‘God 
loves all men.’ In the Expository Times (July 1957), Dr Macquarrie cites K. R. 
Popper’s ‘example of a man crossing the street and being narrowly missed by 
a bus. The man says, “‘God loves me, for the bus did not hit me.”” On another 
occasion he is struck by a bus and injured. This time he says, ‘“God loves me, 
for the bus did not kill me.” On a third occasion he is actually killed by a bus. 
But this time his friends will say, ‘“God loves him, for He has called him out 
of this sinful and unhappy world.” ’ The ground for the assertion shifts each 
time, and nothing that happens is allowed to count against it. The Christian, 
it is said, will not accept anything as counting against the truth of the statement 
that God loves mankind. Confront him with the horrors of the world—its pain 
and waste and cruelty, the incidence of disease, the sufferings of children—the 
Christian will still go on saying that God loves all men. The sceptic does not 
deny that it belongs to Christian faith to say this. He may even concede that 
belief in God’s love for men has emotive significance; it may hearten in face of 
disaster, as when men in a sinking ship find comfort in singing hymns. But if 
the statement: ‘God loves mankind’ is really compatible with any and every 
state of affairs, he questions whether it can have any definite meaning. 

What is the answer to this? It may be said that a state of affairs can be con- 
ceived which would count, and count decisively against the assertion of God’s 
love for mankind. ‘Suppose everybody in the world were in intense pain all the 
time, and suppose nobody ever helped anybody else, or did anything at all 
because they thought it was their duty, but everybody maliciously desired that 
everybody else except himself should continue to be in pain’—in such a case 
no one could believe or say that God loves mankind. Happily, in spite of all its 
evils, our world is not like that, and we can pass at once to the Christian answer. 
I will give it in the words of Father Copleston, an eminent Roman Catholic 
philosopher. In his Contemporary Philosophy, he suggests that the answer may 
be seen more easily if for the question, ‘What does the statement that God loves 
men mean?’ we substitute the question, ‘Why do you make the statement that 
God loves men?’ The Christian may then answer, says Father Copleston, 
‘that he says this because he believes that God offers all men through 
Christ the grace to attain eternal salvation. So interpreted the statement is 
incompatible with, and therefore excludes, the statement that God wills the 
eternal damnation and misery of all human beings. And this account of the 
matter serves to show that the statement, as made by the theologian, is not, 
as the line of criticism seems to suggest, an empirical hypothesis arrived 
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at by adding up the joys and sorrows of life and seeing which is larger.’ 

A similar answer is given by Austin Farrer and others who fall back—as the 
Christian apologist must in the end fall back—on the story of the revelation of 
God’s love in Jesus Christ. ‘In this the love of God was made manifest among 
us, that God sent his only Son into the world, so that we might live through 
him.’ This is the Christian answer to our problem, and it suffices. 

Of course the problem of pain and suffering remains, and we cannot enter 
upon it now. But could anything be more doubtful than the a priori reasoning 
of those who claim to show, beforehand of all experience, what Almighty Love 
would have to do, or not do, in the world; that, for instance, such love would 
never permit harm and suffering to fall upon the innocent? In this world of 
ours the sufferings of the innocent, patiently borne, have often exercised a 
strange redemptive power. We believe that through the sufferings of the blame- 
less Son of God the gates of everlasting life have been thrown open for all who 


will to enter in. 
(To be Concluded) 


JOHN WESLEY, SUPERINTENDENT 
Edgar W. Thompson 


| ie A LITTLE book, Wesley, Apostolic Man, I have referred to the unfor- 
tunate satirical letter which John Wesley wrote to Asbury on 20th September 
1788, rebuking him for his supposed arrogance in assuming the title of ‘Bishop’. 
In that context it seemed to me sufficient just to say that what Wesley had 
before his mind was the rank and pomp associated with the title in the Eng- 
land of the eighteenth century. At that time and in that country a bishop was 
a man of high station and wealth, the occupant of a palace and a Lord Spiritual. 
Wesley implied that Asbury was aspiring to and apeing the status and honours 
of an English prelate. 

No charge of vanity and presumption ever had less justification. The first 
two Englishmen who served as bishops in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of America—Asbury and Whatcoat—were men of a singular modesty and sim- 
plicity. They were plain, hard-living preachers and pastors, pursuing their 
ministry with scanty emoluments in singleness of mind. Several years after 
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Wesley wrote his letter, a British Wesleyan minister met the American preachers 
and their bishops at the New York Conference, and this is how he described 


them— 


They had little appearance of clerical costume. Many of them had not a single article 
of black cloth—their good Bishops set them the example, neither of whom dressed 
in black; but the want of this was abundantly compensated by a truly primitive zeal 
in the cause of their Divine Master. From these blessed worthies I learned that 
saving of souls is the true work of a missionary, and felt somewhat ashamed that I so 
little resembled men who appeared as much dead to this world as though they had 
been the inhabitants of another planet. The Bishops, Asbury and Whatcoat, were 
plain, simple venerable persons, both in dress and manners. . . . In a word, their 
appearance was simplicity itself. 

The explanation which I gave of Wesley’s misunderstanding accords com- 
pletely with what Henry Moore wrote. Moore was ordained by Wesley in 
February 1789, served as his Assistant at City Road, and became one of his 
early biographers. He says that a letter of John Wesley to Mrs Gilbert, the 
widow of the excellent Nathaniel, lies before him as he writes. It is dated 
26th June 1790, and appears to be no longer extant. In it Wesley declares that 
he had enjoined Dr Coke and his associates, in the most solemn manner, that 
the title of ‘bishop’ was not to be used. 


In this, and in every similar deviation, I cannot be the apologist of Dr Coke. 


And Moore goes on to give this explanation of Wesley’s strong objection to 
the use of the term— 


The association in his mind between the assumed title and the display connected 
with it in the late ages of the Church was too strong. He could not at that moment 
separate the plain laborious Bishops of the American Societies from the dignified 
Prelates of the mighty Empire of Great Britain. 


But though Wesley in 1790, six years after his consecration of Coke, still 
had not overcome his prejudice against a title, Moore, for his part, was well 
able to do this. He wrote— 


That our brethren in that office are true, scriptural Bishops, I have no doubt at all: 
Nor do I wish that the title should be relinquished, as it is grown into use, and is 
known by every person in the United States to designate men distinguished only 
by their simplicity and abundant labours. 


There cannot be any question that Wesley’s objection was to the name, and 
not to the thing itself—to the title, and not to the office and function. Of all 
forms of Church government episcopacy was the one he preferred. He found 
it in the New Testament, and he approved it in the Church of England; he 
himself practised it in the Methodist Society. This very letter of rebuke of 
Asbury contains in its first sentences one of the strongest affirmations and most 
august denominations of the bishop’s office— 


You are the elder brother of the family: I am under God the Father of the whole family. 


Indeed, the man who wrote to one of his preachers and to his brother the 
year after he had consecrated Coke— 
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I know myself to be as real a Christian Bishop as the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
I firmly believe I am a Scriptural Episcopos as much as any man in England or 
in Europe— 


seemed to be claiming to be more than bishop—in the scriptural and Christian 
sense to be an archbishop. 

In the writings of Wesley, ‘bishop’, ‘superintendent’, ‘overseer’ are used as 
synonyms: they are just the Greek, Latin, and Saxon names of the same right 
and lawful office in the Christian Church. Methodist theological students have 
no excuse for forgetting this, because Dr Pope reminded them of it by quoting 
Augustine— 

Episcopatus nomen est operis, non honoris . . . ’emucxo7reiv latine superintendere 
possumus dicere (Compendium, II1.358). 


Why then all this fuss about the American choice of a title? Why this vehe- 
mence—we may even call it fury—in Wesley’s protest? It appears to be ex- 
cessive, if not unnecessary. I am heartily glad that the American Methodists 
chose to call their chief officers ‘bishops’ rather than ‘superintendents’. The 
latter is an ugly five-syllabled word—still more offensive when it is vulgarly 
contracted to ‘super’. 

There is, however, a history lying behind Wesley’s preference for ‘superinten- 
dent’, and his choice of a title has an ecclesiastical and theological significance. 
He had been calling himself the superintendent or general superintendent of 
the Methodist Society for years before; at the consecration of Coke, he de- 
sired him to take the same name, substituting it for the ‘bishop’ of the Con- 
secration Service in the Anglican Ordinal and inserting it in Coke’s certificate. 
Wesley had a strain of Puritanism in him, and he was a zealous son of the 
Reformation. He knew the Reformed Churches of Europe not merely by read- 
ing about them, but also by travel among them in Holland and Germany and 
by personal contact. Not all the Reformed Churches repudiated episcopacy. 
The Lutheran Churches wished to retain it, but purged of its abuses. They 
signified their reform of the office by giving to it a new name—‘superintendent’. 
Some of the English bishops strongly under Reformed influence had the same 
preference; and one of them was the martyred Bishop of Gloucester, Hooper, 
who abhorred ostentation in titles as in vestments. When Wesley uses this 
word, we have therefore to remember his spiritual ancestry and his attachment 
to the principles of the Reformation. 

But further, have we ever considered sufficiently what difficulties Wesley 
would have laid himself under if he had allowed people to call him ‘Bishop’— 
‘Bishop Wesley’? With what contempt and abhorrence the High Church clergy 
would have looked upon him! He would have appeared to them as a sacrilegious 
intruder into the Order of the Apostolical Succession with its traditional mode 
of initiation. I think that even the evangelical clergyman would have hesitated 
to associate himself with one who was assuming a title in plain contravention 
of the rule of the Church of England. Wesley might have found himself with- 
out even those few fellow-presbyters who were ready to co-operate with him. 
As for the average lay church-goer, who did not bother much about dogmas of 
Church government, he would think of Wesley as a man who not only attached 
too much importance to personal religion, but also thought more highly of 
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himself than he should and had taken to himself a title to which he had no 
right. To the offence of ‘enthusiasm’ the Methodist leader would have added 
that of imposture. 

The title would have caused difficulties for Wesley even in dealing with men 
and women who owed him their own souls, and followed and obeyed him with 
implicit obedience and veneration. He would have lain under the continual 
necessity of explaining to them why and how and in what sense he was a bishop 
—truly ‘Christian’ and ‘Scriptural’, but not in the Anglican succession. 

When we attempt to realize all the contumely and misunderstanding that 
being called ‘Bishop’ would have brought upon John Wesley, we can under- 
stand how he grew hot under his ‘band’ at the mere notion of it, and the vehe- 
mence of this old man begins to be intelligible. 


Men may call me a knave or a fool, a rascal, a scoundrel, and I am content. But they 
shall never, by my consent, call me ‘Bishop’. 


So after his ordination by Bishop Potter, he was ‘John Wesley, Presbyter of 
the Church of England’—always that, and never claiming to be more than that 
in the English Church. 

But within the Methodist Society Wesley was something more. His claim 
to be its superintendent or general superintendent not only defined his func- 
tion, but also the sphere in which it was exercised. As for the former, he 
preached a saving Gospel to all his hearers; and when they joined the Society, 
over them all, preachers and ordinary members alike, he exercised a godly 
supervision and discipline. His work of preaching had been laid upon him 
by divine command, and his authority and rule within the Society was not of 
his seeking—it had come to him in the course of Providence and was of divine 
appointment. This was what made John Wesley a ‘bishop’—whatever he called 
himself; it made him a true under-shepherd of Christ, a scriptural and Christian 
bishop, in the flock of the Methodist Society. 

By his use of the title ‘Superintendent’, Wesley showed that he was indeed 
a ‘Reformed Pastor’, and he did not intrude upon or violate any Anglican 
order or provoke any Anglican authority. If members of the Methodist Society 
chose to regard John Wesley as pre-eminently their teacher of truth and sub- 
mitted themselves to his discipline, that was no concern of the Bishop of the 
Diocese. The truth Wesley taught was the good doctrine of the Church of 
England, and he encouraged all Methodists to attend the parish church and 
to receive the sacraments from its minister. There was really nothing opposed 
to catholic order in the class-meeting, or lay preaching, or the yearly conference 
of preachers. 

The Methodist Society in America, as in England, looked to John Wesley 
as its spiritual director, and when the crisis made by the political revolution 
arose, so that the Society was left without minister or sacraments, it waited 
upon Wesley for his remedy. As we all know, his decision was that the Society 
in the United States must be what it was not in England—a Church, and to 
that end he delegated to Coke his own superintendency in America with the 
specific purpose of his ordaining ministers there. 

It is true that he believed that in himself as presbyter was inherent a power 
of ordination; and he cited Peter King, mistakenly as I have shown, in favour 
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of the view that in the Primitive Church this was the practice apart from the 
authorization of a bishop. But at least he could claim some measure of support 
from Edward Stillingfleet, who maintained that in the earliest age any presbyter 
might ordain, though that power had been restricted and taken away in the 
interests of the unity and purity of the Church. Yet, said Stillingfleet, it might 
be revived ‘in case of necessity’, no law of God or of the Church of England 
forbidding. 

I hold, however, that Wesley’s right of ordination did not spring from any 
doubtful ecclesiastical theory or precedent of this kind, but from the indubit- 
able grace and authority that God gave him in the Methodist Society. The 
revival of genuine Christian experience and living in the Methodist movement 
was a ‘work of God’, and Wesley was set by God to preserve and extend that 
work. There was no better ‘method’ of doing this in the United States than 
the one he chose; it was ‘the rational and scriptural way of feeding and guiding 
those poor sheep in the wilderness’. Yet still Wesley wanted Coke and his 
successors to avoid the appearance of prelacy and keep to what he regarded as 
the humbler title of ‘Superintendent’, the bishop of the Reformation.* 

A note has to be added to this article about the modern Methodist super- 
intendent of a circuit. One has heard it said at times that he is the equivalent 
of the bishop of the Primitive Church—that is, of the monepiscopacy of the 
Church in the second and third centuries, as described by Peter King. I have 
observed with consternation that this notion can be traced to the learned and 
greatly venerated Dr Pope, who wrote: 


The Superintendent in English Methodism occupies precisely the position of Early 
Episcopacy. 


Is that the fact? Of course, there are always resemblances between the office 
and work of a Christian minister in one Church and those of a minister in 
another Church, a minister of one age and a minister of another. The Methodist 
superintendent today, like the primitive bishop in the diocese, has the oversight 
of all his ministerial brethren in the circuit. He presides in all the courts of the 
local church, and he has a general care that all things are rightly done in the 
circuit. But the differences between the primitive bishop and the Methodist 
superintendent are many and significant. Look, for example, at the manner 
of appointment. The bishop was elected by the people of his diocese and con- 
secrated to his office by bishops of the neighbourhood. His appointment was 
for life; and if there were any regulations for the disciplining of him, they are 
not much in evidence. 

Up to Wesley’s death in March 1791, the preachers’ hierarchy of English 
Methodism was Wesley the Superintendent, Assistants in charge of circuits, and 
Helpers. This is the order as set out in The Large Minutes, of which the last 
edition was issued in 1791. 

We may quote from the definition of the Assistant: 


Q. Who is the Assistant? 
A. The Preacher in each Circuit who is appointed there from time to time to take 


charge of the Societies and the other Preachers therein. 
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After Wesley’s death the Connexion was faced with the problem of 
superintendency. Who or what was to take Wesley’s place? Was the super- 
intendency to be contained in one individual exercising it autocratically as 
by Wesley? Or was it to be distributed among a few individuals, who would 
be virtually Methodist bishops? Neither of these methods was adopted. The 
superintendency was made ‘conciliar’; it was vested in the Conference of 
Preachers. 

The Halifax Plan which was sent out by a group of influential preachers 
before the Conference of July 1791, was virtually adopted. It divided Great 
Britain and Ireland into districts, each comprising a number of circuits, with 
a preacher (now called a ‘Superintendent’) in charge of each circuit; and it 
placed the discipline of all the preachers (including a Chairman of district) in 
the intervals between Conferences under district committees. The definition 
of the ‘Assistant’ was brought forward into the new book of polity with only 
the substitution of ‘Superintendent’ for ‘Assistant’. What, then, was the super- 
intendent? He was a preacher appointed to his circuit by the Conference and 
removable from it by the Conference, and he was appointed for a year at a 
time. He was himself subject to the oversight of the Conference either directly 
or indirectly by a district committee. 

There was one other notable difference between the Methodist superintendent 
and the primitive bishop. The latter was usually the ordaining officer of the 
Church; soon ordination became his distinguishing and exclusive function. 
Within three years of Wesley’s death the Methodist Conference by swift suc- 
cessive strokes had confined the power of ordination to itself. It had rebuked 
two groups of preachers who had presumed to ordain some others of their 
number, disallowed their acts, and declared that any preacher who in future 
ordained another, thereby ‘excluded himself’ from the Connexion. It abolished 
the difference between preachers ordained by Wesley and those ‘Received into 
Full Connexion’ by the Conference; and finally, it enacted that being so ‘Re- 
ceived into Full Connexion’, even without the laying on of hands, was the 
complete rite of Ordination. The Methodist superintendent cannot ordain, 
the primitive bishop could and generally did. How, then, can it be said that 
the two occupy precisely the same position? 

In fact, the modern Methodist superintendent can be accounted for neither 
according to an Episcopalian Order, nor according to a Presbyterian Order— 
he is sui generis; and that repository of knowledge and wisdom the Oxford 
English Dictionary recognizes this fact by giving him a place all to himself. 


1 Perhaps I may inject here a remark which is rather an interruption of, and deviation from, 

the path of the argument we have been following. It is very noticeable in the Address to the 
American Brethren how strongly Wesley’s view of the Church of England is influenced and 
warped by his regarding it as a ‘National Church’. That is the name he twice gives to it, and 
he thinks it is the best of its kind. As such, geographical boundaries were set to it, beyond which 
it had no authority and did not exist. So in America ‘there are no bishops who have a legal 
jurisdiction’ ; and Wesley does not recognize that they have any spiritual jurisdiction either. 
‘Our American brethren are now wholly disentangled from the English hierarchy.’ The view 
of the English Church as a Particular National Church, the Establishment, enabled Wesley 
to ordain some of his preachers for Scotland when they crossed the Border, and to unfrock 
them when they returned. Perhaps also it is the explanation of his last ordination of two for 
England; for these men seem to have been intended to assist in the services and sacraments of 
the London chapels, which were not consecrated buildings and therefore were outside the 
Church of England. 


ROBERT BROWNING—CHRISTIAN OPTIMIST 


Frederic Vanson 


N SPEAKING of Robert Browning as a Christian Optimist I am making, 
of course, no new judgement, nor do I claim any basic originality in the 

attempt which follows to examine his optimism, to trace its roots and commend 
its fruits to the reader. But for many years now Browning has been out of 
fashion, and in this present neglect of a great poet lies a moral for our age 
of scepticism and ‘failure of nerve’. Every generation lays on the critic the 
duty to interpret the ‘canons of giant art’ to his own time and place. 

Before proceeding it is necessary that I should attempt to define what it is 
that I understand by the term Christian optimism. It is not, of course, to be 
confused with a superficial, let’s-hope-for-the-best philosophy, nor with a 
shallow belief that men can be made better by exhortation alone, still less by 
legislation. The Christian Optimist does not believe that man may hoist him- 
self to the stars by his own bootlaces, and he is ever-mindful of the need of Grace. 

It is rather the belief that though we as individuals may, and indeed must, 
suffer, the ultimate destiny of our being is involved with God and with His 
victory over evil. 


Therefore to whom turn I, but to thee, the ineffable Name? 
Builder and maker, thou, of houses not made with hands! 

What, have fear of change from thee who art ever the same? 
Doubt that thy power can fill the heart that thy power expands? 
There shall never be one lost good! What was shall live as before; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying sound; 

What was good shall be good, with, for evil so much good more; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a perfect round.* 


A Christian optimist then is one who takes God at His word and believes that 
in the end ‘no power shall stay His might’. 

To confuse such a doctrine with any merely Micawberish hope is too ele- 
mentary an error to be worth the mention. It is a more realistic philosophy 
to know that one must suffer here and now, and surely a greater comfort to be 
assured that there is One who cares that we suffer, and who is ever at hand 
with the strengthening watérs of Grace. 


All this, however, is completely to ignore the Catholic prevalence of the Christian ministry. 
An Anglican bishop was consecrated for ‘the office and work of a Bishop in the Church of God’, 
and not simply in the Church of England; and the continuing Anglicans in America did not 
forget this. They looked to the British bishops for a duly consecrated leader and Father in 
God, and were not satisfied till they received their first bishop from Scotland and afterwards 
others from Canterbury. A political revolution and a dividing ocean had not destroyed or 
limited the authority of the English hierarchy. 

But what was Wesley to say of his own standing in America as a presbyter of the Church of 
England? If that of the bishop had vanished away, much more that of the presbyter. Wesley, 
however, did not at all so think of his office. He traced it back to the Primitive Church, and 
he remembered that, like the bishop’s, his own was a catholic ministry. He was ordained to 
‘the office and work of a priest in the Church of God’. One recalls how stoutly he affirmed this 
when Bishop Butler forbade him to preach in the diocese of Bristol: “Your Lordship knows, 
being ordained Priest by the commission I then received, I am a Priest in the Church Universal.’ 
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In some degree Browning’s philosophy is a protest against the mechanist 
ideas of the universe which steadily gained ground with the progress of physical 
and biological science, for Browning knew, as true poets instinctively do, that 
in Blake’s words— 


He who sees the Infinite in all things, sees God. 
He who sees the Ratio only, sees himself only. 


In Browning’s day the process of soiling the world by industrial power had 
powerfully begun, and many sensitive minds were deeply disturbed by the 
prospects which that power seemed to hold out, while the intellectual naga 
tions of nineteenth-century science frightened many still more. 

One reaction to it was the grey agnostic twilight which haunted Matthew 
Arnold (and troubled even T. H. Huxley himself!), and which Tennyson had 
to labour against mightily. Another and a healthier response was Browning’s 
longer-sighted conviction that despite all that human ingenuity and folly can 
do, ‘all manner of things shall be well’. Gerard Manley Hopkins in his powerful 
sonnet ‘God’s Grandeur’, having rehearsed the gloomy tale of man’s despoiling, 
goes on to remind us that— 


nature is never spent; 
There lives the dearest freshness deep down things 
—Because the Holy Ghost over the bent 
World broods with warm breast and with ah! 
bright wings. 
This is the optimism which believes in miracles and which asks with Whitman— 


Why, who makes so much of a miracle? 
As to me I know of nothing else but miracles. 


It is to this order of optimism, as I hope to show, that Robert Browning, as 
a religious poet, properly belongs. 


II 


When we come to consider the origins of Browning’s optimism, we may, I 
think, trace three main elements. The first is his natural disposition. Accord- 
ing to reliable witnesses Browning was a very active man, a man who enjoyed 
physical action for its own sake. People of such a type less easily fall victim to 
gloomy introspection and dark brooding than those of a more sedentary and 
exclusively mental cast, so that we may say that his natural extroversion and 
his kinaesthetic pleasure in physical exertion predisposed him to a robust 
and outward-looking nature. 

More important is the influence of his early hero Shelley (and through him, 
Godwin) with his doctrine of the perfectability of man and his Socratic tend- 
ency to equate virtue with knowledge of the good. Shelley was Browning’s 
first model, and it is by now a platitude to observe that his early poem ‘Pauline’ 
is a Shelleyan piece; so in diminishing degrees are ‘Paracelsus’ and ‘Sordello’. 
The chief interest of these poems to a modern reader is biographical, for none 
is an unalloyed artistic success. But Browning’s dalliance with Godwinian 
anarchism was not to last long. Already by the date of ‘Paracelsus’ (1835) his 
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inherent buoyancy of spirit was returning and his invincible faith in God asserted 
itself powerfully and movingly in the closing passages— 


In my own heart love had not been made wise 
To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind, 
To know even hate is but a mask of love’s, 

To see a good in evil, and a hope 

In ill-success; to sympathise, be proud 

Of their half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 
Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 
Their prejudices and fears and cares and doubts; 
All with a touch of nobleness despite 

Their error, upward tending all though weak, 
Like plants in mines which never saw the sun, 
But dream of him, and guess where he may be 
And do their best to climb and get to him.? 


The third element in Browning’s optimism seems to me to lie in his love 
for Elizabeth Barrett. If there is one thing about the love of these two unlike 
spirits which is abidingly clear, it is that neither was foolish enough to set the 
other on a pedestal to be worshipped in an idealized form from afar. Their 
love was a love of a real man and a real woman, a man of unbounded energy 
and confidence and a woman whose very faults endeared her to her husband. 

The love poetry of Browning is among the best of his work for this very 
reason. It is firmly founded upon a real knowledge, which so far from lessen- 
ing affection enhances it. 

Such a love has its natural outcome, and finds its finest flowering, in the 
married state. He is a supreme poet of wedded love. The happiness of the 
lover in his beloved is to him an epitome of the greater love of God for 
the souls of men. 


But now, because the hour through years was fixed, 
Because our inmost beings met and mixed, 

Because thou once hast loved me—wilt thou dare 
Say to thy soul and who may list beside, 
‘Therefore she is immortally my bride; 

Chance cannot change my love nor time impair.’* 


This attempt to combine Eros and Agape in a greater and eternal Love is 
a dangerous one for poets and one which may end in the rather hothouse 
unctuousness of a Coventry Patmore. 

Browning’s is among the greatest love poetry of the nineteenth century be- 
cause it mirrors a right relationship in which man and woman love one another, 
not for their own sakes only, but for God’s also. Like the rest of his work, 
it is grounded in a hope and a faith in the uniqueness and value of the indi- 
vidual. This is surely the spiritual significance of marriage, and the reason why 
in marrying we are all optimists! : 
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If there is one thing which all Browning’s poetry possesses from first to last 
it is the quality of curiosity, the intellectual appetite to understand. It is this 
great driving force, allied to a brilliantly intuitive imagination, which gives him 
the distinction (which he shares with Meredith among Victorian writers) of 
being a great psychologist. But his curiosity is not morbid and is never clinical ; 
it is rather a wish to understand and to forgive the secret springs of action. 
His motive is essentially ethical. He is Christian in his insistence upon respon- 
sibility as the price of freedom, and upon the fact that freedom involves the 
recognition of moral necessity. He sees man as an unfinished work of the 
Creator, as yet rough-hewn, but destined for perfection in His good time, a 
time which we may hasten or hinder by our acts of choice. Speaking of works 
of art, he says— 


They are perfect, how else? they shall never change. 
We are faulty—why not? We have time in store. 
The Artificer’s Hand is not arrested 

With us; we are rough hewn, nowise polished: 

They stand for our copy, and, once invested 

With all they can teach, we shall see them abolished.* 


It is when he is able to achieve a fusion of intellectual curiosity and psycho- 
logical insight with a deeply experienced faith in our diviner ends that Browning 
attains to greatness. Looking at life with all its light and shade, its rapturous 
promise and its sorrowing despairs, he yet finds it good. His optimism is not 
founded in unredeemed human nature, though he looks upon his fellows with 
compassionate understanding, but in God whose victory is in the end assured. 


And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 
For the fulness of the days? Have we withered or agonized? 
Why else was the pause prolonged but that singing 

might issue thence? 
Why rushed the discords in but that harmony should be prized? 
Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 
Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and the woe: 
But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear; 
The rest may reason and welcome: ’tis we musicians know.® 


In a short essay such as this it is impossible to treat at length the many other 
aspects of Browning’s work which demand attention, but my intention in any 
case was merely the narrower one of discussing his optimism, its roots and its 
results in poetry. As for the validity of his views, the reader will no doubt 
judge less by Browning’s experience than by his own. 

At the heart of the Christian faith lies the belief in the Love of God for men. 
All who have in any measure experienced that love do not need to argue the 
matter, for like Browning they are convinced of the invincibility of its truth. 
Yet a Christian, though he may not need confirmation of his faith from the 
work of a poet, may, I feel, profitably enlarge his experience of it in the evid- 
ence of great Christian artists. 
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The optimism of Robert Browning is not the cause of his religious convic- 
tion; rather his conviction is the root of his optimism. Though he had a great 
power of seeing men and women ‘warts and all’, he still believed in the unique 
value of each human soul to its Creator. 


My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched; 
That, after Last, returns the First. 

Though a wide compass round be fetched; 
That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst.® 


This faith, in brief, believes that God will never cease to strive for us. In 
an eloquent passage Browning speaks of that sure victory. 


Is not God now i’ the world His power first made? 
Is not His love at issue still with sin 

Visibly when a wrong is done on earth? 

Love, wrong and pain, what see I else around? 

Yea and the Resurrection and Uprise 

To the right hand of the throne—what is it beside 
When such truth, breaking bounds, o’erfloods my soul, 
And as I saw the sin and death, even so 

See I the need yet transiency of both, 

The good and glory consummated thence?” 


Man’s growth, then, can for Browning only be a growth in spiritual stature; 
all else is unimportant. He finds in the Risen Christ the Alpha and Omega, 
the true end of wisdom which beginning in the fear of the Lord ends with 
love of the Saviour and is assured to us by the proceeding of the Holy Spirit. 
This is the highest truth the poet can preach— 


The love that tops the might, the Christ in God. 


Such knowledge has no room for defeat. This is Christian optimism, and 
Browning remains among its chief modern prophets. 


‘Paracelsus.’ ‘Apparent Failure.’ 

3 ‘Any Wife to Any Husband.’ 7‘A Death in the Desert.’ 
# ‘Old Pictures in Florence.’ 8 ibid. 


SOME ECHOES OF CHARLES WESLEY’S 
HYMNS IN HIS JOURNAL 


F. Dale 


HE Journal of Charles Wesley is hardly known at all, compared with that 
of his illustrious brother; by no means all of it has been preserved, and the 
edition published in two volumes in 1849 under the editorship of Thomas 
Jackson is extremely difficult to obtain. This neglected document, as well as 
giving us an insight into the character and. work of Charles Wesley, provides 
an interesting commentary on the ideas, themes and phraseology of a number 
of his hymns. 
The subjects of sermons are frequently mentioned in the Journal; there is 
a great variety of texts, mostly of the kind one would expect an itinerant evan- 
gelist to preach from. Thus at Evesham on 26th March 1740 Wesley ‘expounded 
John iii; and was much assisted in the application’; at Bristol on 13th August 
1745 he preached from “They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength’; and at Newcastle on 20th August 1753 he preached on ‘Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse of the law’.1 However, he had two favourite topics, 
both of which, and particularly the second, required extensive ‘spiritualization’ 
of the text. These were Wrestling Jacob and The Good Samaritan. The 
Journal records preaching on the first topic on eight occasions, and on the 
second at least a dozen times, which is truly remarkable when the brevity and 
incompleteness of the record are considered. The intensity and poetic power 
of the famous hymn, Wrestling Facob,? are better appreciated when we realize 
the grip which the story of the struggle on Peniel had taken on the writer’s 
mind. With what passion and earnestness Wesley must have urged his hearers 
to see in the story a parable of their own struggle for saving faith! His urging 
was not without effect: ‘At the watchnight I discoursed on Jacob wrestling 
with the Angel; and many were stirred up to lay hold on the Lord, like him.’* 
Another entry uses the words of the biblical account—‘Many . . . will not let 
him go, till he bless them, and tell them his name’ 4—words which also recall 
the hymn. 
In vain thou strugglest to get free; 
I never will unloose my hold! 
Art Thou the Man that died for me? 
The secret of thy love unfold : 
Wrestling, I will not let Thee go, 
Till I Thy name, Thy nature know. 


When we think of the effectiveness of the familiar Wrestling Jacob, it is not 
surprising that the story should have been a favourite with Charles Wesley, 
but the allegorical use of the parable of the Good Samaritan may be something 
of a shock. Each detail of the story was used in preaching. ‘I showed to near 
two thousand their Saviour in the good Samaritan. Many, I am persuaded, 
found themselves stripped, and wounded, and half-dead: and are therefore 
ready for the oil and wine.’> ‘. . . I preached the pure Gospel from the good 
Samaritan. Surely he was in the midst, pouring in his oil and wine.’® ‘I 
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expounded the good Samaritan. Surely He has a multitude of patients here.’? 
‘He was present, binding up our wounds.’ ‘I showed them their case and 
their Physician, in the wounded traveller and good Samaritan.’”® The curious 
thing is that there is no really well-known hymn on the subject, although there 
was a hymn on the allegorical pattern in the Large Hymn Book of 1780 and the 
succeeding editions until the Wesleyan book of 1904 was introduced. This 
begins: 
Woe is me! what tongue can tell 
My sad afflicted state? 
Who my anguish can reveal, 
‘ Or all my woe relate? 
Fallen among thieves I am, 
And they have robb’d me of my God, 
Turn’d my glory into shame, 
And left me in my blood. 


O Thou Good Samaritan, 
In Thee is all my hope; 
Only Thou canst succour man, 
And raise the fallen up. 
Hearken to my dying cry, 
My wounds compassionately see, 
Me a sinner pass not by, 
Who gasp for help to Thee. 


It continues in the same strain; Christ, the good Samaritan, is asked to pour 
in ‘the wine and oil of grace’, and because of his mercy the one robbed and 
wounded by sin is able to say: 


Thou hast saved me by Thy grace, 
And bade the sinner live. 


If this little-known hymn gives us an insight into the way in which Charles 
Wesley so assiduously preached the gospel from the parable, there is in exist- 
ence a long hymn of his on this subject which is virtually a sermon in verse 
and conveys an even fuller understanding of his method of exegesis, a hymn 
which is scarcely known at all since it remains in manuscript. (It is to be found 
in the large collection of MS. hymns on the four Gospels and Acts which were 
presumed to have been printed in Volumes X-XII of the Poetical Works; 
a large number of hymns and portions of hymns was in fact omitted.) The 
hymn is in six parts, and contains nineteen stanzas in all, but as it has never 
before appeared in print, and as it provides a striking illustration of Charles 
Wesley’s manner of preaching, it is here quoted in full as finally revised by 
its author. 


A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, and fell among thieves, who 
stripped him of his raiment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead. 
Luke 10, v. 30. 
How desperate is the state of man! 
My misery will his case explain 
Who among robbers fell: 
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Pure from the hands of God I came; 
Now in the cruel hands I am | 
Of sin, the world, and hell. 


That city of the living God 

Was built to be my soul’s abode; 
My soul from thence came down, 

Down to this Jericho beneath, 

This place accurst of sin and death, 
And endless pains unknown. 


Far from the new Jerusalem 

Deeper and deeper still I seem 
Implung’d in guilt and woe, 

Lower, and lower still I sink, 

And trembling hang as on the brink 
Of the dark gulph below. 


The thieves have torn away my dress, 
That robe of spotless righteousness 
I did in Eden wear: 
Spoil’d of my immortality, 
Naked of God, my shame I see, 
And Satan’s image bear. 


The thieves have rob’d, and stript, and bound, 
And mangled me with many a wound, 
And bruis’d in every part: 
My putrid wounds stand open wide, 
My head is faint, and sick of pride, 
And all corrupt my heart. 


Too long insensible I lay, E 

The ruffians had secur’d their prey, h 
And left my spirit dead: 

Or if one spark of life remains, 

It makes me feel my mortal pains, 
And feebly gasp for aid. 


And by chance there came down a certain priest that way; and when he saw him, 
he passed by on the other side. v. 31. 


The prophets, saints, and patriarchs old 
Could man’s most helpless case behold, 
But not his fall repair; 
They saw, but pass’d the sinner by, 
They left, as at the point to die 
The wounded traveller. 


The venerable priest may see 

My wounds, but cannot succour me, 
But cannot heal his own: 

Not all the righteousness of man 

Will mitigate my grief and pain, 
Or for my sins atone. 
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Likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, came and looked on him, and passed by 
on the other side. v. 32. 
The Levite stern approaches nigh, 
Observes with unrelenting eye, 
And shows my desperate case, 
Commands, but brings me no relief, 
But aggravates my sin and grief, 
And all my wounds displays. 


© The Law commands, Do this and live, 
But power and grace it cannot give, 
It cannot justify, 
It leaves the miserable man 
To bleed, and languish, and complain, 
Till in my sins I die. 
But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was; and when he saw him, 
he had compassion on him. v. 33. 


But Life I see in death appear! 

The good Samaritan is near, 
From heaven to earth he comes, 

His country he for me forsakes, 

Upon himself my nature takes, 
And all my sins assumes. 


Attach’d to earth he sees me lie, 

He marks me with a pitying eye, 
And all my wounds surveys: 

Ev’n now his yearning bowels move, 

His heart or’ eflows [sic] with softest love, 
And heaven is in his face. 


He went to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set him on 
his own beast, and brought him to an inn, & took care of him. v. 34. 


Stranger unknown, Thou art my God! 
From me, while weltring in my blood, 
Thou canst not farther go: 
Pour in thy Spirit's wine and oil, 
Revive me by a gracious smile, 
Thy pardning mercy show. 
Bind up my wounds by opening thine, 
Apply the balm of blood Divine 
To save a sinner poor: 
To life, and joy, and gospel-peace 
(Sure pledge of perfect holiness) 
My gasping soul restore. 


The bitterness of death is past, 
And lo, I on thy mercy cast, 
Into thy church convey’d 
Most surely feel my cure begun; 
And still I trust thy love alone 
And hang upon thine aid. 
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On the morrow when he departed, he took out two pence. v. 35. 
Thy patient in thy hands I lie, 
All helplessness, all weakness I 
But thy almighty skill 
On sinners to the utmost shew’d 
Shall thro’ the virtue of thy blood 
My soul compleatly heal. 
Thou didst, ascending up on high, 
Pour down thy blessings from the sky, 
And gifts on men bestow, 
Gifts to supply thy people’s wants, 
Gifts for the perfecting the saints 
In thy great house below. 
Thou bidst the ministerial host 
Dispense thy med’cines at thy cost; 
And with thy sympathy 
My wounds he carefully attends, 
Talents, and gifts, and grace expends, 
And life itself on me. 
Sure from his dear returning Lord 
To gain the hundred-fold reward, 
The steward of thy grace 
Laborious in the strength divine, 
Saves his own soul in saving mine, 
And dies to see thy face. 

Of late, allegorical exegesis has been driven into disrepute, but’it is im- 
portant to remember that Wesley here is the inheritor of a long and honourable 
tradition. Ambrose!” and Augustine? allegorize each detail in the familiar 
Patristic manner; for Augustine, the thieves are the devil and his angels, the 
Samaritan is Christ, the inn the Church, and the landlord ‘ergo est Apostolus’. 
To Peter Lombard, writing in the twelfth century, the allegorical interpreta- 
tion was the normal thing, and he speaks in passing of Christ, the Samaritan, 
using the sacraments (presumably the oil and wine) for the healing of the 
wounded traveller.14 In Matthew Henry’s commentary, which Wesley knew 
well, there is similar interpretation, although no mention is made of church, 
sacraments or ministry. Henry says: “The law of Moses, like the priest and 
Levite, the ministers of the law, looks upon us, but has no compassion on us, 
gives no relief, it passes by on the other side, as having neither pity nor power 
to help us.’ Writing in verse gave Wesley an advantage over his predecessors; 
he replaces simile with more vivid and immediate metaphor, and no doubt his 
preaching on the parable had the same effectiveness. 

Having looked at two favourite sermon subjects, we turn to a consideration 
of a few of the ideas which occur frequently in both the Fournal and the hymns. 
There can be scarcely any Methodists who are unfamiliar with the words: 

O for a trumpet voice, 

On all the world to call! 
To bid their hearts rejoice 

In Him who died for all;* 
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and the appropriateness of ‘a trumpet voice’ for the work of calling sinners to 
repentance when preaching in the open air must have appealed to Wesley. He 
applied to himself the word of God to Isaiah: ‘Cry aloud, spare not, lift up 
thy voice like a trumpet, and shew my people their transgression, and the 
house of Jacob their sins.’4® Just as the prophet had to ‘cry aloud’, exerting 
his voice to the utmost to convince the people of their sin, so a trumpet voice 
was needed to call ‘on all the world’, and it is interesting to find the idea recur- 
ring in passages of the fournal where Wesley speaks of addressing great multi- 
tudes—without the aid of modern amplifiers. On 16th September 1739 he 
preached in Bristol to six thousand people, and he records: ‘I lifted up my 
voice like a trumpet. .. . For above an hour I preached the Gospel with extra- 


| ordinary power....’17 On 7th August 1743 he was at Gwennap pit. ‘Such 


a company assembled’, he says, ‘as I have not seen, excepting some few times 
at Kennington. By their looks I perceived they all heard, while I lifted up 
my voice like a trumpet. . . ."48 At Birstal, on 21st July 1751, Wesley was 
again impressed by the great size of his open-air congregation and by the 
power given to his voice for the occasion—‘God gave me the voice of a trumpet, 
and sent the word home to many hearts’!®—and preaching at Kinsale in Sept- 
ember 1748, once more to a large gathering, he incorporates a further part of 
the quotation from Isaiah in his remarks: ‘I lifted up my voice like a trumpet, 
and showed the people their transgressions, and the way to be saved from 
them.’”° 

Another favourite figure of speech is provided by the words of Jeremiah 
239. ‘Is not my word like as a fire? saith the Lord; and like a hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces?’ It is well known that the hymn which begins: 


Come, O Thou all-victorious Lord, 
Thy power to us make known; 

Strike with the hammer of Thy word, 
And break these hearts of stone,?* 


was written when, in June 1746, Charles Wesley was finding great difficulty 
in convincing the uncouth, unawakened people of the Isle of Portland of their 
need of salvation. Thoughts concerning the quarrying of stone in the Isle, 
the hardness of the Islanders’ hearts, and a favourite verse of Scripture fuse 
together to create an arresting opening stanza. On 6th June Wesley preached 
three times without making any apparent impression, and was presumably 
then moved to write the hymn; there were encouraging signs of awakening 
when he preached again two days later, and on 9th June ‘the power and bless- 
ing came’. Using the metaphor of the hymn, he writes: ‘The rocks were 
broken in pieces, and melted into tears on every side.’2? 

That the verse from Jeremiah was already a favourite is shown by its use 
in the Journal a number of times before the visit to Portland. ‘What a stony 
heart has the natural man’, cries the evangelist, ‘till the hammer of God’s 
word breaks the rock in pieces!’ (this in March 1740).2* Later in the same 
year controversy with the Moravians brings him to the conclusion that ‘the 
law has its use’. “The promises to the unawakened are pearls before swine. 
First the hammer must break the rocks; then we may preach Christ crucified.’?4 
Under the entry for 13th September 1744 we read: ‘The word was as a fire, 
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and as a hammer. The rocks were broken in pieces, particularly an hardened 
sinner, who withstood me some time before he was struck down.’25 And 
when Wesley spoke to ‘simple, hungry, seeking souls’ on 8th October 1745, 
‘They sunk under the hammer, and melted before the fire of the word.’ 
The phraseology occurs twice more in the Fournal after the visit to Portland.?’ 
Finally, there is another recurrent idea in the Journal which finds one form 
of expression in the fine, exultant hymn, ‘Rejoice for a brother deceased’. The 
idea is that of the Church as a ship; the departed Christian ‘the haven hath 
gained’: 
There all the ship’s company meet 
Who sailed with the Saviour beneath, 
With shouting each other they greet, 
And triumph o’er trouble and death: 
The voyage of life’s at an end, 
The mortal affliction is past; 
The age that in heaven they spend 
For ever and ever shall last.* 


Dr Frank Baker has remarked that both the Wesleys called the mother Church 
‘the old ship’,?® and Charles uses the phrase in a letter written on 29th October 
1756 to the Methodists at Leeds, which he incorporates in the Fournal. En- 
deavouring to dissuade them from leaving the Church of England, he says: 
‘Continue in the old ship. Jesus hath a favour for our Church; and is wonder- 
fully visiting and reviving his work in her.’® (The words crop up again in 
a letter to his wife, of 29th July 1786, concerning the doings at Conference: 
‘John Atlay . . . proved that ordination was separation. My brother thanked 
him. All agree to let my brother and me remain in the Old Ship, till we get 
safe to 

Several hymns in addition to the one already quoted give expression to the 
‘ship’ idea, and Wesley again follows traditional lines of allegorical interpreta- 
tion, as in the exposition of the parable of the Good Samaritan. He refers to 
expounding ‘Paul’s shipwreck’ on one occasion, and remarks that he ‘had 
great faith that the Lord will give us all that sail in the ship with us’.? A hymn 
on Acts 27;,, ‘Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved’, indicates 
that a sermon on Paul’s shipwreck would almost certainly include a reference 
to the invaluable means of grace available to those who sailed in ‘the old ship’: 


The word conditional he knew, 

Did on the appointed means depend, 
And God the merciful and true 

Would on their toil His blessing send... 


And, while we in the ship abide, 
Exerting all our gracious power,** 
With Fesus we the storm outride, 
And reach through Him the heavenly shore.*4 


It is possible that this interpretation was derived from Burkitt’s Expository 
Notes upon the New Testament (first published in full in 1724), because the 
Nonconformist Henry, usually to be relied upon as the transmitter of expository 
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tradition, makes no such comment. The Anglican Burkitt says: “The end and 
the means are always joined together in the purpose . . . of God. ... As to 
trust to means is to neglect God; so to neglect the means is to tempt God... . 
When God has ordained and appointed means, we cannot expect to find safety 
in the neglect of that means.’ 

Traditional exposition is more apparent in three hymns which are based 
upon the incident, recorded in three Gospels, of Christ’s walking on the water 
to join His disciples in their ship. The hymn on Matthew 14,,—‘But the ship 
was now in the midst of the sea, tossed with waves’—begins: 


Jesus, the church redeem’d by Thee, 

A ship in a tempestuous sea, 

Encompass’d with the world it lies, 

While endless storms and troubles rise . . .*5 


and Wesley goes on to speak of the ‘persecuting wind’. Augustine refers to 
persecution in connexion with this passage,** and says of it in another place,*” 
‘Interea navis portans discipulos, id est, Ecclesia’. Burkitt remarks, “The wis- 
dom of God often suffers his church to be tossed upon the waves of affliction 
and persecution’, and the faithful Matthew Henry echoes much the same senti- 
ments. There is a more outspoken hymn on Mark 6,, (unpublished, presumably 
because it is outspoken), where the fanatical advocates of what was to Charles 
Wesley** the absurd and dangerous doctrine of Instantaneous Perfection, are 
attacked. Here it is in full: 


He went up unto them into the ship, and the wind ceased. 


Jesus present to the heart 

Bids our fears and sins depart, 
Present with his church He is, 
Bids our persecutions cease: 
When delusion’s flood runs high, 
Let but Fesus speak, Tis I, 
Error shall to truth give place, 
False to real holiness. 


Enter, Lord, the shatter’d ship, 

Sinking now into the deep; 

Tost about with every wind, 

Rest and Thee we long to find: 

Let this storm of error cease, 

Let thy church retrieve her peace, 

Rescued by thy gracious power 

Love, and wonder, and adore. 
Henry comments on this text: “The church is often like a ship at sea, tossed 
with tempests, and not comforted.’ (His own italics.) 

The third hymn expounds John 6,,: “Then they willingly received him into 
the ship: and immediately the ship was at the land whither they went.’ Henry 
is rather stilted, remarking, “The power and presence of the church’s King 
shall expedite and facilitate her deliverance’, but Augustine rises to rhapsody: 
‘Factus est finis ad terram: de humido ad solidum, de turbato ad firmum, de 
itinere ad finem.’*® Wesley expresses the same mood: 
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Hurricanes the ship defies, 
If Thou art in the ship, 
Swiftly toward the haven fies, 
And bounds along the deep! 
Saviour, in Thy church appear, 
Give all our hearts Thy voice to know, 
Then redeem’d from sin and fear 
We to perfection go. 


This brief and inadequate survey of the relationship between Fournal and 
hymns may serve to enlarge our understanding of this extraordinary man, too 
long overshadowed by his brother, who employed all the riches of a poetic 
imagination in the service of the kingdom of God. He hammered proud souls 
with the terrors of the law, roused the slumbering with a trumpet-call of chal- 
lenge, soothed the wretched with the good news of a Great Physician, using 
the material that came to hand, old or new, hackneyed or original, full of the 
desire that those to whom he ministered might be ‘redeem’d from sin and fear’. 
Truly he answered his own prayer: 


O may it all my powers engage 
To do my Master’s will! 


1 The Journal of the Rev. Charles whoa 5 ed. “ad Thomas Jackson, 1.203, 403, 11.94. 

2 MHB A age 339. 3 Fournal, 11.13. 4 ibid., 1.27: 8. 5 ibid., 1.161. 
8 ibid., 1.205. 7 ibid., 1.421. 8 ibid., 1.455. 9 ibid., 

10 The complete text AY the hymn i is to be found in The Poetical Works of ra ae C. Wesley, 


ed. by G. Osborn, II.1 

11 It is interesting to see the characteristic Wesleyan doctrine of Prevenient Grace appearing 
in the treatment of Original Sin 

12 Expositio Evangelit ‘Secundum Lucam, Lib. VII.71-84. (For Ambrose, the two pence repre- 
sent the two Testaments.) 

13 Questionum Evangeliorum, Lib. II.xix. 

14 Four Books of Sentences. Book IV, Distinction 15 MHB (1933), 114. 

16 [saiah 583. 17 Journal, I. 174, ibid., 1.332. 19 ibid., I1.89. 

20 ibid., 11.30. 21 MHB (1933), 347. 22 "Journal, 1.416. ’23 ibid., 1.203. 

24 ibid., 1.237 (4th June 1740). Cf. John Wesley’s sermon on “The Original, Nature, Property, 
and Use of the Law’, IV.2: “To slay the sinner is, then, the First use of the law; to destroy 
the life and strength wherein he trusts, and convince him that he is dead while he liveth...’ 
(Standard Sermons, ed. E. H. Sugden, II.52.) Sugden calls the sermon ‘. . . part of Wesley’s 
polemic against the Antinomianism which made such havoc in his Societies in the forties’, 
and gives November-December 1749 as a possible date. 

25 1.382. 

26 ibid., 1.406. 

27 ibid., 1.433, 11.113. 

28 MHB (1933), 973. 

2° Charles Wesley as Revealed by His Letters (1948), p.91. 

30 Journal, 11.136. Also quoted by F. Baker, op. cit., p.97. 

31 F, Baker, op. cit., p.140. 

32 Journal, ‘1.383 (28th September 1744); cf. 1.399, where a dying backslider is recorded as 
saying: ‘I am just entering the haven on a broken piece of the ship.’ 

33 ‘Gracious power’, i. ¥ power given by the grace of God. 

34 Poetical Works, XI1.441. 

ibid., X.283. 

uestionum Evangeliorum, Lib. I.xv. 

‘ermo LXXV, Cap. iii. 

38 That is, by the 1760s, when this was written. 

39 In Foannis Evangelium, Tractatis XXV, §7. 

40 Poetical Works, X1.380. 
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The Journal and Letters of Francis Asbury. In three volumes. Edited by Elmer T. Clark 
(Editor-in-chief), J. Manning Potts, and Jacob S. Payton. (Published jointly by 
the Epworth Press, London and the Abingdon Press, Nashville, U.S,A., £7 10s. 
the set of three volumes.) 778pp. Volume I: The Fournal, 1771-1793. 

Let no one underrate the mammoth character of the editors’ achievement. Francis 

Asbury was undoubtedly one of the makers of America (though he is no doubt sur- 

prised by some aspects of what he helped to make), as well as the founder-in-chief 

of the Methodist Church of that country. It was clearly high time that a definitive 
edition of his journal and correspondence appeared. But the difficulties were con- 
siderable. Asbury himself, aware of his literary limitations, gave his journal to be 
corrected and edited by various friends and helpers, some better qualified than others 
and asked that all unnecessary material should be eliminated (we do not know how 
much has thus been lost). Then he published the journal, as edited, up to 1770. He 
also approved the corrections and eliminations made in the journal up to 1807, but 

did not live to see the publication of this part. After his death, Francis Hollingsworth 

continued and concluded the work of editing, but, having corrected as much as he 

could without the help of the author, he confessed that he was afraid that many errors 

in chronology and nomenclature remained. Thus the modern editors were not in a 

position to publish the original writings of Asbury; nor did they wish to accept all 

the conclusions and alterations of their predecessors. Aided by a phalanx of other 
scholars, they have set out to reproduce the words of Asbury so far as they can do so 
without violating the principles of grammar, spelling, chronology, or biography; and 
to annotate every personal and local reference. In this vast task they have succeeded, 
though no mere Englishman can test the accuracy of all their statements or even of 
many of them. Their work gives a clear impression of patient and comprehensive 
scholarship. If the difficulties for the historian are great, those for the reader are not 
inconsiderable. Asbury’s life and achievements were adventurous, exciting, and 
creative to the highest degree. But his narrative style is for the most part flat and 
monotonous—a faithful record of journeys taken, illnesses surmounted, sermons 
preached, congregations responsive or unimpressed, decisions taken and acted upon. 
Every now and again the magnitude of the event gives a temporary elevation to the 
style, and all through the journal runs the undercurrent of stirring spiritual experience, 
of high exploits for the gospel, of pastoral care unsurpassed in range and depth. But 
it is hard work to be aware of it all the time, and yet unless one is aware of it the 
significance of the man and his work will surely be missed. This volume takes us from 
the Bristol Conference of 1771, which sent Asbury to his work, through the War of 
Independence, past the foundation of the American Episcopal Church, into the long 
years of building churches, communities, and constitutions. The single-mindedness 
of the man shows itself in the sparseness of the allusions to the war—which is for him 
simply a dreadful event which hindered the progress of the gospel and brought much 
suffering. The arrival of Coke, Whatcoat, and Vasey faced him with a complete 
re-thinking of his ecclesiastical position, and the making of momentous decisions, but 
the surface of the journal is ruffled only a little thereby. He is more moved by the 
death of John Wesley: ‘his equal is not to be found among all the sons he hath brought 
up, nor his superior among all the sons of Adam he may have left behind’. But the 
overwhelming impression made by every page is that he had only one real heart- 
searching concern, the preaching of the Gospel to sinners. Rupert E. Davies 


ic 
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Religion and the Scientific Outlook, by T. R. Miles. (Allen & Unwin, 21s.) 

It is good news in the world of thought as in the industrial world when a demarcation 
dispute appears likely to be settled. It is now a hundred years since Darwin’s Origin 
of Species began what has turned out to be a demarcation dispute between the scientist 
and the theologian. In T. R. Miles’s Religion and the Scientific Outlook, the logical 
positivist emerges as the arbitrator, though Mr Miles would not claim to be such 
except with many reservations. ‘It is really unimportant’, he declares, ‘whether this 
book is regarded as an attack on logical positivism or as a defence of an extremely 
modified version of it.’ There is still a popular belief that science has either already 
disproved religious truth or that eventually it will be able to pronounce for or against 
the existence of God. Mr Miles denies both these assumptions in bringing out the 
important distinction between a statement such as ‘God created the world in 4004 B.c.’ 
and the statement, ‘God created the world’. The former can be dealt with on the 
verification principle and has been proved false. The other is what Mr Miles calls the 
language of parable, which must not be taken as implying that it is meaningless, but 
is not amenable to the verification principle and therefore outside the realm of science. 
In the second section there are chapters on Materialism, Behaviourism, Determinism, 
Psychical Research, and Psycho-analysis. A careful analysis enables us to see just what 
is being asserted and what is not being asserted by the scientist in these respective 
spheres. The third section, which will prove most controversial among theologians, 
deals with the problem of religious language, and takes the interesting and useful 
form of a dialogue between ‘Philosopher’ and “Theologian’, and raises questions that 
every theologian must eventually answer. Those who have been disturbed by the first 
findings of logical positivism, and those who want an introduction to the current 
discussion will find this book most useful. It is an example of, and an encouragement 
to, clarity of thought and expression in philosophical theology. The general conclusion 
is that ‘there is nothing in modern knowledge which makes belief impossible’, with the 
exception of certain beliefs of the literalist fundamentalist who is still guilty of chalking 
lines which should only be chalked by the scientist! BERNARD E. JONES 


The Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ, by Karl Bornhaeuser, translated and 
published by A. Rumpus. (Through the C.L.S. Press, Bangalore, Rs. 12 (approx. 
20s.).) 

Rumpus is a loved and honoured South India missionary. He has devoted the larger 

part of his retirement to the production of this book in order to introduce English- 

speaking Christians to ‘some truly evangelical theologians’ of Germany. He says, in 
effect: ‘You know Bultmann (and that appears a matter of some regret); now get to 
know Schlatter, as Hoskyns did, and his disciple, Bornhaeuser’. Rumpus points to the 
fact that there are far fewer books on the Resurrection than on the Passion, but when 
he ascribes the fact to the failure of theologians really to believe in the event of the 
third day as a miracle, the reader may be excused the temptation to see on Rumpus’s 
shoulder an over-sized chip. Those who know him realize that this is not so but that 
he has a deep zeal to guard the truth which he believes to be endangered by certain 
contemporary adventures in thought. All the same, we cannot excuse the charge that 
biblical critics exploit the discrepancies in the Gospel narratives in order to demon- 
strate their unreliability. Bornhaeuser rejects the Four Document Hypothesis. The 

Gospels were written in the order in which they are printed, by the apostles and eye- 

witnesses whose names they bear, and all before a.p. 70. The medium is not Koine, 

but ‘Palestinian Greek’. These presuppositions enable the author to use the material 
as all of one piece. Some would say, indiscriminately. He is at great pains to iron out 

‘discrepancies’. Thus an argument from idiom proves the Gospels to be agreed as to 

where Jesus stayed during the last week (pp.48ff.). On the other hand, it is stated 
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categorically that there are two fig trees—one in parable and one in deed. The Last 
Supper is shown to be not the Passover meal in the Synpotics which are, therefore, 
in line with the Fourth Gospel. It would be wrong to conclude that the holding of 
presuppositions which most regard as untenable invalidates the book. Bornhaeuser’s 
careful observation of the text and deep digging into the meaning of words and phrases 
brings to light many important insights. He slips up badly, however, at John 20,. The 
reader’s faith is confirmed that the whole story of the Gospels is theologia crucis and 
that the Resurrection is integral to, and not just added to, that story. The pity is that 
so often both author and translator see denials in the utterances of those who use 
different presuppositions but have the same end in view. Marcus WarRD 


The Problems of Perception, by R. J. Hirst. (Allen & Unwin, 30s.) 

The problems of perception are among the best known problems of philosophy; 
indeed, they form a convenient starting-point for the study of that subject. Sometimes 
we experience hallucination; some men are colour-blind; objects viewed under 
microscopes look quite unlike the same objects viewed by the naked eye, and so on. 
So how can I be sure that I see what you see, or that what I see is there at all? In this 
book, one of the valuable series called the ‘Muirhead Library of Philosophy’, of which 
Professor H. D. Lewis is now the editor, the author, who is a Lecturer in Logic at 
Glasgow, attempts to answer such questions. The book is intended mainly for students 
and teachers of philosophy, but assumes no previous knowledge of philosophy or 
science on the part of the reader. It begins with a detailed examination of the existing 
theories. There is the theory of sense-data; Professor Price is considered as a leading 
exponent of this, and several variants are also considered. Then the linguistic approach 
to the problem, which is now so popular, is considered. All these are tried and found 
wanting. He then turns to the traditional causal theory, the Representative theory of 
perception, which is also often held today by neurologists. This also is unsatisfactory 
in its usual form. It leads however to a consideration of the relation of mind and body; 
and here the author, after considering interactionism, parallelism and so on, pro- 
pounds his own theory that mental and bodily events are strictly the same event 
viewed under two aspects. Incidentally, this emphasis on the unity of the person is 
harmonious with the biblical (and especially Hebraic) view of the relation of body and 
‘soul’ and with the psychosomatic view now often taken in medicine. This is then 
applied to perception, which presents two aspects. It has an outer aspect—namely, 
what a man’s perceiving an object is to an outer observer; in this aspect perceiving is 
a causal chain or process; in the case of sight, for example, it involves light rays 
stimulating the retina, the train of impulses along the optic nerve, and the setting up 
of a pattern of activity in the sensory regions of the brain. But there is also an inner 
aspect with which we are all familiar—namely, what it is like for the percipient to 
perceive an object. And these two aspects are identical in that they are the one relation 
of perceiving viewed in different ways. By stages too involved to be summarized here 
the author thus proceeds to his final theory, which is a kind of purified version of the 
Representative theory. The result is that he defends the commonsense assumption 
that perceiving is a relation between a person and public entities and events by which 
he discovers their existence and characteristics. The author denies on the other hand, 
on the basis of the scientific evidence, the common-sense view that perceiving is a 
simple direct confrontation of the person by the object of his perception; and he gives 
a very qualified support to the assumption that we can after various checks ascertain 
with certainty the identity and real characteristics of most of what we perceive. This 
is undoubtedly a very well-argued book, indispensable indeed to the serious student 
of the subject; but at the same time it must be said that the argument is so intricate 
that the general reader is not likely to be interested. A. RAYMOND GEORGE 
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Revelation through Reason, by Errol E. Harris. (Allen, 15s.) 

In a rather disarming preface, Dr Harris, a Professor of Philosophy in Connecticut 
College, relates that when the invitation to deliver the three Terry Lectures reached 
him, he felt himself far from competent to handle a theological subject. But after 
consultation with his friends he felt free to handle the conviction, which forms the 
centre of the book. That conviction is that the current conflict between Science and 
Religion is now out of date, and can only dwell beneath the shadow of superstition; 
and the two rivals are allies, if not one and the same. When the new Ontology, which 
gathers into itself the new Cosmology and the new Teleology, is rightly understood, 
‘God is nothing more or less than the self-manifestation of the power of His works, 
culminating in the self-revelation of His divinity in the personality of Christ’. In 
advancing on this task the Professor, it must be confessed, falls into several of the traps 
which earlier disputants have not wholly avoided. Religion, so far from being the 
longing of the soul to reach the unseen power from which no age of human history has 
been able to escape, is a conception of God which reminds us now of Spinoza, and now 
of Kant. Science, so far from being one or more of ‘the sciences’, or a method of 
advancing from the known to the unknown, is a view of the world founded on evolu- 
tion, whether as taught by T. H. Huxley or Dr Raven or Einstein, but not, emphati- 
cally by Kierkegaard. And this is what, let us admit, however expressed or understood, 
is what definitely needs saying today. Science, as many have felt beside Professor 
Harris, is its own worst enemy. The world, it reveals, is a unity; a unity so complex 
that to change anything within it means a total re-arrangement of our knowledge. 
But this unity is the world of the mind; can anything else be called real? And this 
‘nisus’ to completeness includes the mind of man; it is what each part of it is striving 
to be; it is in fact a perfect and self-sufficient personality, which is the culmination and 
consummation of an evolutionary process in which it manifests itself; and this (to 
present the author with the famous phrase of Aquinas,) is what we call God. In two 
supplementary chapters the relation of God to His creatures is described as forgiveness 
and friendship, which the author finds at the heart of the New Testament; and the 
question of evil (on which the author brackets Hume and J. S. Mill and Antony 
Flew), leaves the matter rather more perplexing than before; nor is there any idea of 
the distinction, familiar to most Christians, of evil, as what we dislike, and sin, what 
God hates. There is indeed a touch of the ‘smart Aleck’ in the readiness to find 
superstition or idolatry in very respectable Christian writers, like Dr E. S. Mascall, 
and to leave out of sight considerations which the author has not himself discovered, 
or has not thought worthy of serious treatment. He is liberal of his praise to Dr Raven; 
but his brief discourse on miracles would have seemed to Dr Raven not far removed 
from levity. Names of great philosophers are scattered through the pages of the book; 
from Socrates and Plato to Kant and Karl Barth and Gilbert Ryle, but we question 
whether a reader would learn anything definite about these writers; and it is strange 
to read a discussion of Ontology by a Professor of Philosophy with nothing but a 
casual reference or two to Anselm. In any subsequent edition we may hope that the 
author will have his New Testament references vetted; and that the reader may be 
helped to decide whether God is to be thought of as altogether such a one as himself, 
or wholly different, or both. W. F. LorrHouse 


The Undistorted Image, by Archimandrite Sofrony (Faith Press, 18s.); Bigger than 
Little Rock, by Robert R. Brown (S.P.C.K., 10s. 6d.); Marriage was made for Man, 
by A. P. Shepherd, Methuen, 8s. 6d.) 

At first sight it seems a difficult task adequately to notice these three books together, 

for they seem so far away from one another in theme and outlook. What has the life of 

an ascetic Greek orthodox contemplative monk, secluded from the world on Mt 
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Athos, to do with the racial segregation controversy at the Arkansas town of Little 
Rock, or with the controversy over divorce and the remarriage of divorced persons 
in our own Church of England? Yet on reading them together, it becomes apparent 
that there is an undoubted link between the three. Dr Shepherd pleads forcibly for a 
more humane and Christian approach to the problem of the remarriage of divorced 
people in church. He claims the Matthean exception for fornication to be an authentic 
Word of our Lord. The Church has no legal right to exclude people, he affirms, where 
God Himself imposes no guilt. Christ Himself did not declare that in no circumstances 
could a marriage be dissolved or remarriage be permissible. A strong plea is made here 
for the training of the Anglican clergy in the handling of individual marriage problems 
with a deeper understanding of the difficulties involved than they often have at 
present. What is said on that subject applies equally to the Free Churches. Here then 
we have the Christian vocation applied fearlessly and sincerely to a pressing anxiety of 
practical Christian sociology. The same thing is done by Bishop Brown in regard to 
the segregation issue at Little Rock. His book is well worth reading as an illustration 
of Christian social ethics in action. It isasaddening reflection, as one reads what he has 
to say, that certain fundamentalists stood away from the movement and that, despite 
the sincerity of all the clergy and ministers involved, it seemed to make so little impact 
on the man in the street. The day of united prayer did more than any direct action to 
awaken his imaginative sympathy. Here again is the Church’s contact with a living 
issue. Though Canon Shepherd and Bishop Brown are far apart and deal with their 
own national problems, yet they are at one in a deep conviction that the Church must 
descend from Mt Athos into the turbulent arena of social life. Yet neither can do this 
successfully without Mt Athos. Here it is that Archimandrite Sofrony touches and 
inspires, not only them, but all Christian social workers. He tells the story of the life 
of Blessed Staretz Silouan, a monk who spent his life enclosed in a monastery of Mt 
Athos. A contemplative of a higher order of vision, he spent his life in prayer. Some of 
his writings, peasant though he was, show a profound insight into the mystical depths 
of the soul. It is in this intense spiritual life that power is found for dealing adequately 
both with marriage problems and Little Rock. JoHN CROWLESMITH 


Isaiah 40-66 (Epworth Preacher’s Commentaries Series). S. Clive Thexton. (Epworth 
Press, 12s. 6d.) 
This commentary by one of the Old Testament editors of the series is warmly to be 
commended, not only to preachers, but also to all who wish to understand the message 
of Isaiah 40-66 for the Christian today. Three features especially deserve mention. 
First, Mr Thexton has wisely decided not to discuss various interpretations in detail 
but to present his own exegesis. This has produced a commentary in which the 
emphasis throughout is on the positive message of the Prophet, though naturally there 
are a few passages which others might interpret differently. Secondly, since this is a 
commentary for Christians, the Old Testament word is consiantly linked with the 
full New Testament revelation in Christ Jesus and to the central truths of the gospel. 
Hence it has a vital message for our times that will not be quickly dated. Thirdly, 
preachers will find in this commentary, not ready-made sermon outlines, but sugges- 
tive thoughts and telling phrases that will stimulate the imagination and lead them to 
write their own sermons. Sound scholarship is combined with an insight into the word 
of God to be preached. Cyrit S. Ropp 


From My New Shelf 


By R. NEwTon FLEw 


Child Care Pioneers, by Margaret Weddell (Epworth Press, 5s.). There are nine 
sketches in this fascinating book: Lord Shaftesbury, Dr Barnardo, Prebendary 
Rudolf, Dr Stephenson, Father Nugent, Josephine Butler (and W. T. Stead), 
Benjamin Waugh, Margaret McMillan, and Charles Dickens. The founder of the 
Church of England Waifs and Strays Society (1881) and a Roman Catholic, Father 
Nugent, are the least known names in this list, and therefore their work ought to be 
studied first! But all are interesting. 

This Jesus, by Eric G. Frost (Epworth Press, 10s. 6d.). This book was written for 
laymen, and it is equally suitable to theological students beginning the study of 
theology. Deep reverence and devotion have gone to its making. The author’s aim 
has been ‘to introduce to plain people a more thoughtful, better-informed view of the 
Person of Jesus Christ and to deepen their appreciation of the wonder and glory of 
the Incarnation’. Of course, the one reader may regret that he does not follow the 
path pursued by W. R. Maltby in The Meaning of the Resurrection. But he answers 
the difficulties after the way opened by John Baillie and H. R. Mackintosh. Ultimately 
it is Jesus Himself who gives credibility to the Resurrection record (p.97). 

The Faiths Men Live By, by C. F. Potter (The World’s Work, Kingswood, Surrey, 
6s.). ‘All faiths have their deep wells of inspiration, and every religion of man deserves 
our reverent study.’ This book is written with deep conviction, and from a desire to 
do justice to each of the ‘faiths’ enumerated in it. It is hard for some of us to attain to 
sympathy with all these guides. Before you join Jehovah’s Witnesses be sure and look 
them up in the Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, and then consider this. 
W. Russell Maltby once described the return of God to those who have given up what 
we think is Christianity: ‘He returns upon us in some New Thought, some half-crazy 
system like Christian Science, worshipping its fragment of truth—and so men entertain 
Him unawares.’ 

Geography of World Affairs, by J. P. Cole (Penguin Special, 3s. 6d.). “Yes! What a 
pity we missed that.’ ‘That’ is ‘Modern Geography’ taught as Mr Cole teaches it in 
this book. Of course, with modern universities surrounding us we ought to have known 
what subjects were taught in them, even if we were born in the nineteenth century. 
Even if we are septuagenarians. How difficult it is still to persuade some parental 
authorities that we can and they can learn anything ‘from away’. Well, here is some- 
thing in one sentence this very day (p.158): “The average farm-worker in Australia 
produces about ten times as much as the average farm-worker in the U.S.S.R., a 
thought to bear in mind when discussing the advantages of communist organization 
in general and of collectivization in particular.’ 

The Case for Theology in Liberal Perspective, by L. H. De Wolf (Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, $3.50). It isa pleasure to read this book from the pen of a Methodist 
preacher, so candid, so clear, so catholic. Part I is ‘God’s revelation to us’ (pp.17-82). 
Part II is ‘God’s present concern with us’ (pp.85-134). Part III is “The people of 
God’ (pp.135-89). His use of the word ‘liberal’ does not mean what we associate with 
the term. He defends Luther and Calvin for using natural theology and natural law. 
They did not claim that what they found there were new doctrines or necessary to 
salvation. Calvin writes: ‘We lay it down as a position not to be controverted, that the 
human mind, even by natural instinct, possesses some sense of a Deity’ (Jnst., I., iii, i). 
Part II is true to its title, especially the sections on “The Loving Father’, “The 
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Tri-une God’, and ‘Man as Divinely confronted’. These chapters are especialiy 
suitable to preachers, and indeed to theological students everywhere. But a special 
word of gratitude is due to Professor De Wolf for the emphasis he lays on sanctifica- 
tion. The message is needed in this country as well as in U.S.A., in the Anglican as 
well as in all the Free Churches alike. 

Why not Abandon the Church?, by Bernard Manning (Independent Press, 6s. 6d.). 
Anyone who had the privilege of friendship with the author will know his gift of 
hitting the nail on the head. He is employed in this book in answering the questions 
which young people ask or the reasons why they have abandoned the Church. 
‘Religion gives you a narrow view of life. It cuts out so much pleasure. You get a 
fuller, less narrow, more attractive life without it.’ “Well, well,’ he takes his breath, 
‘I think of my friends who devote their Sundays to golf, cars, tennis, bridge. Am 
I seriously asked to believe that they are less narrow in their interests than those of us 
who exercise our minds by exploring that immense, magnificent work which we call 
the Bible, or the 1900 years of Church history, or the music of Handel and Verdi 
and Bach or those of us who study human nature at first hand in Sunday school?’ 

Psychology in Service of the Soul, by Leslie D. Weatherhead (Epworth Press, 
2s. 6d.). This is one of the famous preacher’s best-known books. First published in 
1929, it has run through twenty-one editions in less than thirty years, and is now 
issued among the Wyvern Books. This contains four pages on Mary Baker Eddy and 
Christian Science in a note at the end of the book. The illustrations from ‘real life’ 
make the book fascinating reading. 

Glimpses and Impressions of Kierkgaard, selected and translated by T. H. Croxall 
(Nisbet, 15s.). This book is divided into three parts: (1) The recollections of Hans 
Brochner. This philosopher was of a type who take the ‘myth of Christianity’ to be of 
no account. He translated Straus’s Die Christliche Glaubenslehre; (2) Henriett Lund’s 
recollections of Kierkegaard; and (3) Kierkegaard’s death, after his last struggle with 
the Church. These three selections are extraordinarily interesting. We cannot thank 
the editor, Dr Croxall, for all that this book means, for it is published after his death. 
But we see that it is dedicated to his wife, and thanks to her will be doubly welcome 
now. This volume has revealed what we most wanted to know. It shows us the other 
side of this most enigmatic personality. Friedrich v. Hiigel speaks of him as ‘that deep, 
solitary Dane with so much about him like to Pascal and Hurrell Froude’. Henriett 
Lund shows us a human being laughing and weeping, suffering and yet ready to meet 
his fellow men as heartily as Hiigel himself. It is his niece Henriett who has flooded 
the stage with light. ‘He enjoyed introducing his little niece to people he liked. “There 
goes Professor Sibbern. Come, you must get a little closer view of the man.” The 
streets of Copenhagen were in fact a large reception for him, where he wandered 
early and late, and talked to everybody he wanted to’ (p.64). His pleasure was to treat 
his small niece to cake and champagne suppers. 

Spies and Informers in the Witness-box, by D. N. Pritt, Q.C. (Hanison, 8s. 6d.). 
This book deals with the evils attendant upon the employment of spies as witnesses 
in prosecutions on criminal charges. The author confines himself to cases within 
Great Britain, the U.S.A., and the British Colonies. We are told that the use of spies 
and informers in the witness-box has never been wider or more serious than in the 
present age. Men have been convicted on nothing better than informer evidence. 
The conclusion to which this eminent Q.C. would draw his readers, who will find the 
book both readable and able, is that spies and informers of all kinds are evil. 

These are Thy Wonders, by G. T. Bellhouse (Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.). These nineteen 
sermons are arranged carefully under a title drawn from George Herbert, and addressed 
to God. They sit closely to our modern difficulties, even though eight of them are drawn 
from the Old Testament. The author knows that in an age of television, argument 
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must take the form of picture, scriptural teaching (as of old) be clothed in parable and 
simple testimonies, and poetry be restored to its ancient throne. In a moving sermon 
on ‘Fellow citizens with the Saints’ he lingers on the word ‘strengthen’ as he describes 
the fact that we share in the fellowship of the saints. ‘Strengthen us! The life of the 
soul is a mysterious thing. Sometimes we are so very sure of God.’ At other times... 
the best thing to do ‘is to recall the witness of the saints—no, not only to recall it, to 
steep yourself in it. Take down the Bible and read over some of the psalms and 
epistles; take down the hymn-book, and read over some of the great experiential 
hymns . . . Stay your mind on these testimonies and memories, and your doubts will 
lose their hold.’ 

South and West Somerset, by Nikolaus Pevsner (Penguin Books, 8s.). Dr Pevsner 
began his vast adventure in Cambridge, where it was immediately appreciated. Each 
volume in the series appears in two forms: the usual Penguin binding, and in a cloth- 
bound edition. There are seventy pages of introduction. This series is revealing the 
architectural riches of England to Englishmen. It was there all the time, and we knew 
it not. 

Frontier Doctor: an Autobiography, by Henry Holland (Hodder & Stoughton, 25s.). 
A young man of eighty-four? Yes, if the young man is Sir Henry Tristram Holland, 
and knows how to tell the story of an adventurous life, or has an understanding and 
experienced friend. The friend is Miss Phyllis Garlick, and Sir Henry pays tribute to 
her, and also to his son Harry, a tribute of the kind which all authors of books of 
reminiscenses delight to be able to give. Bertrand Russell should read this book. Take 
this vignette (p.127) from the description of the bachelor (alias ‘stag’) party of the 
night before. ‘A thoroughly jolly, rowdy, altogether nice dinner. . . . One thing that 
specially struck me was the tribute paid to the missionary work we were trying to do 
by one of the party who few years before was a sarcastic scoffer of missions.’ There are 
plenty more of these ‘sudden conversions’ to belief in the good of Christian missions. 

Five new Pelicans: (1) A Land, by Jacquetta Hawkes (3s. 6d.). This is an introduc- 
tion to geology, written with singular passion and poetical fervour. Evidently the 
geologists at least are not going to let the theologians have all the emotion. Written 
in 1949, it has been a genuine success, because the reviewers have exhausted their 
praise, and taken refuge in wonder. There are ‘Digressions’ on Cambridge stone, 
Oxford, Bath stone and (to a Portlander!) a wholly satisfactory three pages on the 
supremacy of Portland stone over all other. (2) Roman Literature, by Michael 
Grant. This book was published first in 1954 by the Cambridge University Press, and 
met with immediate appreciation. It is a compressed handbook, a guide in a region 
which is tenanted by folk who are convinced that you can’t appreciate Latin literature 
unless you first learn a great deal of Latin grammar and, above all, read Caesar’s 
Gallic Wars. Cambridge has always bred rebels against that doctrine. This book 
by the Professor of Humanity (Latin) at Edinburgh is a joy and should not be missed. 
(3) How the Bible came to Us, by H. G. G. Herklots (3s. 6d.). This is a revised edition of a 
book published first in 1954, and brought up to date by the Vicar of Doncaster. The 
Dead Sea Scrolls have not been forgotten any more than the Vicar’s predecessor in 
the last century. It was C. Vaughan who gave congregations fresh renderings of the 
passages from which he preached, and some of whose suggestions are not yet out of 
date. Every theological student should buy and read this book. The author knows 
how to use his wide learning. His sketch of the last days of Tyndale is only matched 
by the sketch of the Waldensians. His management of Chapter X, which deals with 
‘Recent Discoveries’, is reasonable and cautious and immensely interesting. (4) 
Judaism, by Isidore Epstein. This volume, specially written for this series by the 
learned Principal of Jews’ College, London, does not usurp the rank of a history but 
gives a brief account of Judaism against a background of 4,000 years. It is concerned 
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with Judaism as a distinct way of life. The tradition begins at Ur with the family of 
Terah, who died in Haran. The headship fell to Abram. Terah was a polytheist; 
Abram broke with polytheism, and the worship of the moon-god, the chief deity at 
both Ur and Haran. Such is the story handed down the ages. One hundred pages 
brings us to Hillel and Shammai, to the period of the Essenes and the Apocalyptic 
books. The story differs from the Christian version sometimes. Adolf Biickler put 
forward a theory that there were two Sanhedrins (p.100). This theory has been 
accepted by Rabbi Epstein. The Christian reader ought to be as well versed as this 
book will make him in the Jewish tradition. Further chapters will tell him about the 
Talmud, Jewish philosophy, and the ‘Contribution of Medieval Rabbinism’, ‘Modern 
Movements in Judaism’, and “The Jewish State and Judaism’. (5) A History of New 
Zealand, by Keith Sinclair (3s. 6d.). Welcome indeed is this book by a fourth-generation 
New Zealander who is a senior history lecturer at the University of Auckland. He has 
served in the Army during the war and in the Navy overseas. The Royal Common- 
wealth Society (as we must now call it) bestowed the Imperial History Prize for 1950 
on him for his essay on the Maori Land League. He keeps the period of Maori 
ascendancy (1350-1830) clearly in view, and distinguishes the pre-Maori (or moa- 
hunters) from their successors, and the later Europeans from both. He gives due 
acknowledgment to the efforts of the C.M.S. (p.38). Samuel Marsden adopted the 
theory that industrial must precede religious improvement, and acted on that principle 
in sending out in 1809 a carpenter, a flax-spinner and later a schoolmaster. But religious 
results were slow to appear. When Samuel Leigh, the Methodist, at Marsden’s invitation 
visited the Mission in 1818, he found that the preaching of the gospel had been 
neglected, and though Leigh was an ardent admirer of Marsden, he urged that first 
things must be put first (see the History of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 
Vol. III. pp.168-71). 

The Christian Message and Myth, by L. Malevez (S.C.M., 25s.). This work is by a 
famous Belgian Jesuit scholar, and is widely regarded as the best answer to R. Bult- 
mann’s drastic reinterpretation of Christian theology. The translation is from the 
competent hands of Dr Olive Wyon. In the limited space at our disposal it is impossible 
even to summarize the theology of Bultmann or the answer of Father Malevez. There 
is one valuable paragraph at the end of the last chapter (“The Verdict of Tradition’), 
summarizing the result of the demythologizing: ‘In fact it will not stand the test of 
thought, whether for the believer or the unbeliever. The believer will not be satisfied 
with it: on the one hand it takes away from him the Person of his Saviour, and his 
living presence, and on the other hand, it asks him to confess the presence of the 
Christ event in his faith. But this demand, coming on top of the denial of Christ his 
Saviour, will astonish him. . . . The theology of the Event . . . reproduces even that 
which it believed it had effaced—namely, the idea of a Spirit taking hold of the heart of 
man, illuminating him with his light, and leading him into the ways of God.’ 

The Importance of Being Human, by E. L. Mascall (Oxford University Press, 
10s. 6d.). These studies of the Christian doctrine of man were originally delivered as 
the Bampton Lectures for 1958 at Columbia University, New York. This is the first 
time that a theologian has been Bampton Lecturer twice—once in Oxford and the 
second time in New York! There are six chapters: (1) The Uniqueness of Man, 
(2) Body and Soul, (3) Individual and Society, (4) Nature and Supernature, (5) Man 
Fallen, (6) Man in Christ. Dr Mascall covers a vast territory with apparent ease, and 
with elegance of style. One misses any quotations from the works of Luther or Calvin 
to back up his statements about Protestantism. He is here skating on dangerously 
thin ice. First, he distinguishes between Protestantism and official Protestant theology, 
and then refers us to Father Bouyer’s book. Incidentally, he classes the sincere 
Lutherans with the sincere Calvinists. Eighteen pages later he again asserts, on the 
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authority of Father Bouyer: “There can be no doubt that man as fallen has been 
viewed by traditional Protestantism as destroyed beyond repair’. Is a Roman Catholic 
priest, however broadminded, the man to consult and to quote about Luther’s 
doctrine? Why not consult Dr Philip Watson’s Let God be God, a modern handbook 
which has been translated into German and Swedish? 

Triumph of Faith: George Marshall, C.F., by Arch. R. Wiggins (Campfield Press, 
St. Albans, cloth, 7s.; paper, 4s. 6d.). Here is a story of heroism born of that faith in 
God which ‘laughs at impossibilities and cries: It shall be done!’ The book opens 
dramatically with the thunder of the colliery disaster which crippled George Marshall 
for life—crippled him four months after his marriage! It was his wife, Jenny, who 
encouraged him to fight against the great surgeon’s verdict of, ‘only a few months to 
live’. He was a born musician. When only seven years of age he played an ancient 
violin with a churchwarden pipe as a bow. In the twenty-eight years following the 
verdict of the great surgeon, George Marshall became a prolific composer and a band- 
master in the Salvation Army. Numbers of young musicians who have been en- 
couraged and influenced by him are to be found in all parts of the world. Of his ‘caring 
for people’ and his spiritual influence the half will never be told. ‘One hundred per 
cent. for His Kingdom’ was one of his New Year’s messages. That was ever the 
battle-cry of this valiant Knight of God. This, indeed, is the book to give to any doubt- 
ing Thomas. 

John Howard: Prison Reformer, by Martin Southwood (Independent Press, 9s.) 
It is no surprise to learn that it is seventy years since the last full-length biography 
of Howard appeared. It is rather a scandal which calls for penitence on the part of 
‘official Christianity’ that prison reform has been left to gifted individuals. The last 
who has been deeply concerned is Sir Lionel Fox, the author of the standard book 
upon prison reform. He would be the first to point out what a debt prison reformers 
owe to the late Miss Margery Fry. It needs greatness to appreciate greatness. ‘On 
June 28, 1787, I had the pleasure of a conversation with Mr Howard, I think one of 
the greatest men in Europe’—so wrote John Wesley. This book will introduce the 
problem of prison reform in the best possible way, by telling the story of the life of 
John Howard. Why were their not more ardent spirits interested in the redemption of 
the prisoners? 

The Apocalypse of fohn, by Charles E. Torrey (Yale University Press; Oxford 
University Press, 40s.). This small book is of value out of all proportion to its size. 
It is indispensable to the serious student of the Revelation of John. At the time of 
Dr Torrey’s death (1956), he was Professor Emeritus of Semitic Languages at Yale, 
and bequeathed to his daughter the task of seeing the book through the press. The 
Preliminary Remarks (pp.1-12) give high praise to H. B. Swete’s commentary (1906), 
both for the insistence there on the unity of the book and for the prophetic conscious- 
ness evident throughout. The most valuable section of the book is headed ‘Language’. 
The thesis which he expounds is that the whole is written by a single author, who 
wrote in Aramaic, and that the date was the time of the Neronian persecution, and not 
Domitian’s reign (pp.58-9). The Critical Notes (pp.90-159) and a fresh translation of 
‘The Prophecy’ (pp.160-96), as the original author calls his warnings, and three 
careful indexes form the second part of this work. It has evidently been a labour of 
love from beginning to end, and we congratulate Mrs Nancy Frueh on the care and 
toil she has lavished on it. 
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Interpretation, April 1959. 

A valuable guide to the modern commentaries, especially on the Acts of the Apostles: by 
F. F. Bruce, Albert C. Winn, Bo Reicke, Harris E. Kirk, and Paul F. Barackman. Review 
of Saint Paul, Epitre aux Romains, by James M. Robinson. 

Theology Today, April 1959. 
5 Thurneysen, by James D. Smart. The Ascension, The Church, and Theology, by John 


F. Jansen. 
The Hibbert Journal. 
What happened on the first Easter?, by L. A. Garrard. 
Gandhi's Aim of Edacation "Gubrahmeniyam. 
andhiji’s of Education, by Dr ju 
Studies in Philology, January 1959. 
Hardy’s Visions of the Self. 
The Harvard Theological Review, 
Coleridge on Science, Philosophy, and Poetry: their Relation to Religion, by Lucyle 
Werkmeister. 
The Yale Review, Summer 1959. 
Coleridge: The Vulnerable Poet. 
The Fournal of Politics, May 1959. 
The Transformation of British Labour Party Policy since 1945, by G. Loewenberg. 


The Expository Times, June 1959 
Apostolic Succession in the —_— between Anglicans and Presbyterians, by A. D. 
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NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


ROWLAND TAYLOR, LL.D., Rector of Hadleigh, in the Deanery of 


By W. F. Brown, Rector of Hadleigh and Dean of Bocking - 
Dr Gordon Rupp says of this book: ‘The last years have witnessed a number of 
“Fourth Centenaries”’ of events and persons connected with the Protestant Refor- 
mation, and a pleasing result has been a number of modern studies of some of the 
outstanding Christians of the sixteenth century. Students of the Reformation owe 
a debt to the Dean of Bocking for his careful, scholarly and sympathetic portrait 
of a good and great man.’ aus. net 


PASSION FOR SOULS 
By K. F. Hulbert 
The Forward Movement was the last great attack made on pagan England by 
Methodism, and out of it came the Central Halls at the heart of our great centres 
of population. Amongst the noble band of men who were called to serve in these 
great missions, none was more successful than Charles Hulbert, the subject of 


this study. 8s. Gd. net 


AN ARCHBISHOP OF THE REFORMATION 
By Eric E. Yelverton, D.D. 
A study of the Liturgical Projects of Laurentius Petri, the first Reformed Arch- 
bishop of Uppsala (1531-1573) with a short account of his life’s work. 
‘This book is a most important contribution to Reformation learning, and not the 
least important, because it deals with an area of the Reformation so little known 
in England.’ E. C. Ratcliffe, Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
18s. 6d. net 


ARTHUR SAMUEL PEAKE, 1865-1929 
Essays in Commemoration and a Selection of Writings 
Edited by John T. Wilkinson, M.A., B.D., F.R.Hist.S. 
The name of Peake will be revered for a long time to come by successive genera- 
tions of men whom he trained for the Ministry, among whom the stories are 
endless of the brilliance of his teaching. But Dr Peake laid the whole religious 
world in his debt by his books and articles in the learned journals. 
215. nel 


THE ASTONISHING YOUTH 
A study of John Wesley as men saw him 
By Maldwyn Edwards 
This is not one more life of John Wesley but a portrait of the man himself. So often 
he has been misrepresented as austere, despotic and unlovable. In this book the 
real man emerges as possessing both strength and attractiveness, one whose easy 
natural charm was felt by friend and critic alike. 
10s. 6d. net 


THE YOUNG WESLEY 
By Martin Schmidt 
Translated from the German by L. A. Fletcher 
This study of the carly life of John Wesley shows how Christian missions were for 
him the key to the Gospel. Earlier conceptions of missions are outlined, and there 
is an assessment of the importance of the missionary background of his home. 
55. net 
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JESUS AND THE FUTURE LIFE 
By William Strawson, M.Th. 

The Fernley-Hartley Lecture, 1959 
This subject is clearly of vital interest to every living person. It is not true to say, 
as is sometimes asserted, that we can learn practically nothing about the future 
life from the teachings of Jesus. The author contends that there is a surprisingly 
large amount of material available—to witness to the undeniable reality of life 
hereafter. gos. net 


THE CHRISTIAN HERITAGE IN POLITICS 
By George Thomas, M.P. 
The Beckly Social Service Lecture, 1959 
The distinguished author, himself a devoted practising Christian, says that 
Christian witness in politics must be based on three fundamentals of Christ’s 
teaching—that people matter more than anything else in the world; that service 
to others is the mark of a good life; and that love is the only true foundation of a 
reasonable ethic. Ss. Gi. nat 


METHODISM AND THE TRADE UNIONS 
By Robert F. Wearmouth, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. 
The Wesley Historical Society Lecture, 1959 
In this brief work Dr Wearmouth divides his subject into three sections, the back- 
ground of Trade Unionism, its purpose and progress and the Methodist impact. 
6s. net 


THE CHANGING PATTERN OF OLD TESTAMENT STUDIES 


By H. H. Rowley, M.A. 
The Arthur S. Peake Memorial Lecture, 1959 
No present-day author could possibly speak with more authority than Professor 
Rowley upon the matters coming within the purview of his title. He feels that 
there are wondrous rewards awaiting both devoted scholarship and the diligent 
study which the humblest Christian can undertake. 
2s. 6d. net 


A LAYMAN SPEAKS 
By Douglas P. Blatherwick, O.B.E. 
‘What has been the layman’s place in the Church?’ ‘Is Methodism in danger of 
forgetting the priesthood of all believers?’ ‘Why the losses of the last 100 years?” 
‘What are the essentials today?’ ‘What should we do?’ These are pertinent ques- 
tions. If Mr Blatherwick is provocative he is also constructive. He speaks from a 
deep concern and from over five years of meeting and talking and thinking with 
ministers and laymen over the complacency and lack of spiritual vision in so much 
of our work. 


THE PREACHER’S HANDBOOK, number 6 

Edited by David N. Francis, A1.A. 
Following the success of the first five Preacher's Handbooks—over 50,000 have been 
sold—we now present a sixth, edited by Rev. David N. Francis, aided by a team of 
experts, Although specially designed for the Studies Board of the Methodist Local 
Preachers Department, these handbooks have been found of great value to 


preachers of all denominations. 
10s. Gd. net 
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